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Tim E following Nane are We to cb 
public as containing à very accurate account - 
of the celebrated remains of ancient Egypt, of 
which we have heard ſo much, and know. ig - 
A eee 2 

Former travellers on the banks of the Nile, 
however inquiſitive, learned, or ſagacious, hate | 
found their purſuits impeded by a ſucceſſion 
6f obſtacles and dangers, which have — 
fily rendered their accounts imperfect j* while | 
the ingenious Frenchmen, from whoſe oxigi- 
nal memoirs the following pages are tranſlated, 
poſſeſſed all the advantages which could be de- Ef 
rived from ſecurity, leiſure, and general ap- 
paratus. Hence they have been enabled to give 
to their country and to Europe, the following Ir 
correct, ſcientific, and ſuperior. MTN, 10 of 5 
the Antigen of Egypt. Om 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for N DBBRETT, ene Barlington Huge, Piccadilly, 


7 + Va ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER ; or a VIEW of the HISTORY 

. of HINDOSTAN, and of the POLITICS, COMMERCE, and LI. 

TERATURE. of ASIA, for the Vear 1799. In One very large Volume, 

Ocayo, containing upwards of ONE THOUSAND Pages. Dedicated, by 

ifion, to the Right Hon. Henry DunDas, one of His Majefty's 

Principal Secretaries of State, and Preſident of the Board of Commiffioners 

y {Þr the Ats of India; and alſo, by permiffion, to the Honourable 

, * the COURT of DIRECTORS of the EASP INDIA COMPANY. Price 
| 428. in boards... (To be continued-Annually.) 3 

t The Volume for 1800 will be publiſhed in January next. 


An Accobwr of a VOYAGE. in ſearch of LA PEROUSE, under- 


NA taken by Ordet of the Conſtituent Aﬀembly of France, and performed in 
' - the Years 1791, 1792, and 1793, in the Recherche and Eſperance Ships 
i er War under the | of Rear-Admiral 'Bav nz b ENTAECIST IAU. 


Written by M. Lazitianniert, Correſpondent! of the ci-devant Academy 

of Sciences of Paris, Member of the Society of Natural Hiſtory, and one 

of the Naturaliſts attached to the Expedition. Tranſlated from the 

French. In Two Volumes, Octavo, illuſtrated by a large CHART of the 

VOYAGE, 2 Feet 5, by 204 Inches, and 43 other ELEGANT EN- 
+ GRAVINGS, forming a ſeparate Volume in Quarto. , Price 11. 118. 6d. 


By Anthority of the Honourable COURT of DIRECTORS of the EAST 


| <> INDIA COMPANY, 2 new Edition, in Three Volumes, Octavo, price 


> 11.118. 6d. illuftrated by 28 Plates and Maps, engraved” by MeptanyD and 
Wann, An ACCOUNT of an EMBASSY to the KINGDOM of AVA, 
Yen by the emnor-General of India, in the Year 1795, to negotiate a 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce with the Sovereign of that extenſtive Em- 


* By Mienazt Sy>tzs, Efq. Licutenant-Colonet in his Majefty's 76th 


©, TRAVELS in UPPER and LOWER EGYPT, undertaken by Order af 
the old Government of France, by C. S. Soxnini, Member of ſeveral 
jeties; and formerly an Officer and Engineer 


JS and Literary, | f 
in the French Navy. Iuſtrated by Engravings; conſiſting of Portraits, 
Views, Antiquities, Plants, Animals, &c. drawn on the Spot, under the 
eAuthor's' Infpetion; To which is ſubjoined, a Map of the Country. 
Tranſlated from the French; with a Preface and Appendix by the Tranſ- 
1 2 copious Index; ſthe Plates, which are engraved by Laxps zzz, 
itron, AukER SmiT#, WaTTs, and J. Cooks, comprehend all t 


given in the original Work, with an additional View, now firſt publiſhed 
"of u celebrated Turkiſh Moſque, and Part of the Delta.) Elegantiy printed 
in One very large Volume, Quarto, on fine yellow wove Paper. Price 
aL 126d; 750 * iin In 
Let us now proceed to a candid analyfis of a work of the firſt order of 
merit in the origuial, and which we affitm, and can maintain; to be cor- 

creAly-tranilated.”” 8 EURO EAN Nennt, July 1800. 
We are here, preſented with a-more expenſive and ſplendid verſion, ex- 
: ecuted/ tote fat leiſure, and with greater attention, and embellimed with 
plates more beautifully engraved ; the laſt plate, containing a view of Abau- 
mandour , is, added by the tranſlator, and is a fine . Aſter every 
allowane is made to Dr. Hunter on the ſcore of current e s, it muſt be 
| - granted that the preſent tranſlator appears to be 3 N- _— 
; | with the Frengh language, and that, as a natural hiftorian, he is mani eſtly 

Laperior.”. „ Morat Rv, dpril18oo. 
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CLTIZEN iner CONSUL, 


I HAVE the honour to preſent to you an 
abridged deſcription of the principal | monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt : it is extracted from 
very extenſive obſervations, written on their 
ſeveral ſituations. I have avoided, as much 
as poſſible, a repetition of what has been ſaid 
by the travellers who have preceded © > is 
I have added a very haſty account of the 
labours which have engaged the Commiſſion 
of Arts. The work which it propoſes to 
publiſh under your auſpices, will give a more 
correct idea of what it has done, than the moſt 8 
circumſtantial hiſtory can produce. 

No preceding traveller has paſſed bt 
Egypt * with the ſame ſecurity that we have 
B | Jaws ta 


of 
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' REPORT OF CITIZEN RIPAUD. 
conſtantly enjoyed, and which we owe to 


The courſe of the Nile ſhould now be as well 
known as that of any river in Europe. The 
pPoſition of the principal monuments. and of 

the moſt important cities, has been deter- 
mined by aſtronomical obſervations. 

At Phylæ, the ſuppoſed burial-place of Oſi- 
ris, and the ultimate limit of the Roman 
empire on the coaſt of Ethiopia, we have 
.engraved the longitude and latitude of that 


 Afland, and of the city of Syene. At Thebes 


we alſo engraved on the weſtern gate of the 
palace of Carnack, thoſe of twelve of the moſt 
ancient cities. We acknowledge our ſatisfac- 
tion in aſſociating, after a lapſe of five or ſix 

thouſand years, our imperfect obſervations with 
- the duration of thoſe imperiſhable monuments. 
We have encamped during twenty-five days 
on the ruins of this ancient capital of Egypt. 
This reſidence, from the number of perſons 
employed in the Commiſſion, was equivalent 
to that of an individual during the ſpace of two 
years ; and we enjoyed the advantage of having 
a much larger number of eyes employed on 
the ſame objects. We diſcuſſed on the very 
: my — the —_— opinions which 


have 
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have directed our attention to the patient ex- 
amination of the architecture, the temples, the 
palaces, the general effect, and the more minute 
detail of the, ſculpture and baſſo-relievos. 
Being accompanied by a portable library, 
which was entruſted to my care, we have com- 
pared the deſcriptions of former travellers, 
with the monuments of which they have endea - 
voured to convey ſome idea. We have, how- 
ever, felt with ſome degree of mortification, 
that, in conſequence of their exaggerated praiſes, 
their writings and even their drawings have 
leſſened the meaſure of that intereſt which 
thoſe monuments really poſſeſs. . | 
The views given by Norden are equally 
inaccurate and inſignificant. His. deſcriptions 
are obſcure, for he was not ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed. Beſides, he was of a timid character: 
and actually viſited the iſland of Phylæ * the 
light of a lantern. | 
Paul Lucas is a very e eee 
ing traveller, and ſubject to a ridiculous ſpirit 
of exaggeration. He has deſcribed as granite 
the free-ſtone-of which all the n of Up- 
per Egypt are conſtructed. | 
Sicard, more ſagacious and sech has con- 
tributed very much to illuſtrate what was ob- 
| 122 ſcure 
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fours and uncertain in the ancient geography of 
this country. In this view he has proved a 
very able aſſiſtant to our countryman d*'Anville. 

Thae diſtinguiſhed ſcholar has been the con- 
finual: object of our aſtoniſhment. By the 
force alone of his critical ſagacity, he has. 
aſſigned, with a degree of accuracy, -which is 
perfectly aſtoniſhing, the poſition of ancient 
cities and villages, as well as the courſe of 
canaks, in a country which he had never viſited. 
The Conſul  Maillet, Vanſleb, and the 
tranſcriber Savary, offer nothing that is true or 
uſeful in their works. 

Tk be two moſt eminent travellers who have 
written on Egypt, are Granger and Pococke. 
The firſt, who was. a phyſician, and a French- 
man, viſited this country in the year 1730 and 
it is very much to be regretted that his work 
is ſo; ſhort, This author is well informed, 
Judicious, and of excellent authority. 

- The ſecond is the moſt learned of them all,. 
ec hiecdifcriptions approach. the neareſt to the 
mith. Nor was he deficient cither in activity 
or reſolution. Almoſt every thing that he 
himſelf wrote is good; but the drawings. 
which he eauſed others to execute, are =; 
accurate. 


Though 
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Though we appear to pronounce with ſome 
degree of ſeverity on the merits of theſe writers, 
we are ready, at the ſame time, to bear teſti- 
mony to the numberleſs difficulties which they 
experienced; difficulties of which we could 
ſcarce entertain a fuſpicion, from the accommo- 
dations which your diſtinguiſhed ENG 
commanded for us. 
15 It is probable, that, in wie eee 60 
' the book which the Commiſſion propoſes to 
publiſh, it will not expreſs itſelf with the 
freedom which I have uſed reſpecting the 
'l' writers whom I have mentioned to you. They 
will be contradicted in no other way than by 
(il the. expoſition of facts; for it appears to me, 
that this work ought to be treated as if no 
other had been publiſhed on the ſame ſubject. 
Encamped near the ſite of the monuments, 
each of us engaged in that branch of the work 
which the habits and ſtudy of his life had 
rendered the moſt familiar to him. The views 
taken by Citizens Dutertre, Cécile, and Balſac, 
faithfully repreſent the actual ſtate of the tem- 
ples and palaces. Lepere the architect, and 
ſeveral engineers, have drawn the plans as well 
as the elevations and ſections, with an exacti- 
tude, which cannot fail to give a complete 
1 and 
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6 REPORT OF CITIZEN RIPAUD. 
and fatisfaftory idea of them. The baſſo-re- 
lievos and paintings in freſco, which adorn. 
them, have been accurately copied by the 
young people in the Commiſſion of Arts ; the 
topography of the ancient cities has been exe. 
- Cuted by the engineers and geographers, while 
Lam occupied with Citizens Fourrier and Cor- 
taz in forming written deſcriptions, which are 
to accompany the plans and drawings. 

I have the honour to preſent you at this 
time, Citizen Firſt Conſul, the reſult of the 
operations which have been completed by the 
members of the Commiſſion of Arts, and 
have been occaſioned by the inſpection of 
"ancient monuments. They muſt, however, be 
confirmed by detailed memoirs, which, diſ- 
daining conjecture and ſy ſtem, ſhall be con- 
"fined to ſolid and inconteſtable authorities. 

A colony from Etbiopia peopled Egypt; it 
followed the courſe of the river which waters 
it. The firſt who fixed there were the Tro- 
glodytes ; that is, inhabitants of grottas which 
had been formed in the rocks by the hand of 
nature, They. eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
moſt ſouthern parts of the country, 

The moſt ancient monuments are thoſ: 
which are ' neareſt the tropic. At Phylæ, an 

| Sik iſland 
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ifland fituated beyond Syene, two temples 
have been deſtroyed, of whoſe materials two 
others have been rebuilt, which ſtill remain. 
Thus a generation of monuments may be faid 
to have been eſtabliſhed, and the age of each of 
them is triple that of the moſt ancient ſtates WE + --- 
Europe. That time never fails to anſwer the 
purpoſes of nature, is a reflection of Volney, 

as juſt as it is agreeably expreſſed; and an in- 
ſpection of the monuments and natural pheno- 
mena in Upper Egypt confirms this truth, 
The rocks of granite which ſurround Syene, 

{till retain their original appearance; and the 

obeliſks*which have been erected upwards of 
{| four thouſand years have remained inſenſible to 
the action of the air. | 

All the temples and palaces are built of 185 | 
ſtone ; two or three of them are formed of a - 
calcareous ſtone ; and except the obeliſks and 
coloſſal ſtatues, more granite is found in the ruins 
of Alexandria and its moſques, than is to be 
met with from Cairo tg the Cataracts. 

The monuments were not entirely con- 
ſtructed of granite, till the ſeat of the monarchy 
was transferred to Memphis. Then Upper 
Egypt was deſpoiled of whatever could be 
taken away, and Lower Egypt was enriched at 

| bh MY 
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REPORT OF CITIZEN RIPAUD., 
its expenſe. Then the arts having attained an 
higher degree of perfection, luxury influenced 
the choice of materials, and the temple of Iſis, 
at. Babbeat, was conſtructed of granite ; and 
| the rocks of Elephantine furniſhed thoſe enor- 
| mous blocks which formed the monolithean 
chapels of Sais and of Butos, whoſe weight 
was ſeveral million of pounds, The labour 
neceſſary to ſeparate them from the rock, to 
place them upon rafts, to tranſport. them two 
hundred and twenty leagues from the quarries 
from which they were extracted, to hew, to 
hollow, and to poliſh them, 88 us to 
admire the perſeverance of theſe people in ſuch 
extraordinary undertakings; and 'to lament, at 
the ſame time, that it was not directed to the 
execution: of more ennobling objects. | 
.. The erection of a ſingle obeli{k is ſufficient, 
in. our day, to eſtabliſh the reputation of an 
architect; and how many of them have the 
Egyptians detached from the quarry, brought 
away, and erected! When we reflect on 
the efforts which at length produced theſe 
operations, we are penetrated with reſpect for 
thoſe who undertook and executed them; and 
poſſeſs a clear comprenenſion of the moral and 
. phyſical 
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pbyſical means, whoſe union was ingiipmg 
| fable to their completion. . i 

The monuments of ancient Egypt evidently 
prove, that every thing in that country was 
done for gods and for kings. Five immenſe 
laces, and thirty- four temples, ſtill remain; 
While the only private habitation that could bg 
diſtinguiſhed, was ſo encumbered with rubbiſh, 
as to offer but a very impertect notion of its 
original deſign, 

A temple, among the Egyptians, was a vaſt 
yolume diſplayed to receive their reſpect and 
adoration. , Hence it is, that all places con- 
ſecrated to religious worſhip are adorned- and 
inſcribed, both within and without, with pic- 
tures and holy maxims. Theſe are ſeen alſo 
under the porticos, on the columns, in their 
lower rooms, on the walls of ſtair-caſes, and 
in the ſubordinate apartments. Let us go 
back to the time when the pious Egyptian 
entered his place of worſhip: the multiplied 
images of his gods ſurround him; the coloſſal 
baſſo-relievos repreſent (themſelves to him; 
wherever he turns his eyes, his laws, and the 
ſacred, explanation of the myſteries which he 
adores, appear every where around him. At the 
ſame time the ſtrong and glaring colours which 
are 
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are diſplayed in the pictures, contribute to diſ- 
turb his imagination; while a dim, religious 
light increaſes that fear, which heightens the 
ſpirit of his adoration. | | 
Aſtronomical ſubjects are engraved under the 
porticos, and in the veſtibules of the temples, 
as if the prieſts thought that a regard for the 
ſciences was the beſt preparative for the duties 
of religion. 

The temples of Denderah and Eſne are the 
moſt recent edifices; and the zodiacs which 
decorate the ceilings, reprefent the ſtate of 
the heavens at the diſtance of four thouſand 
eight hundred years from the time when we 
behold them. What people is there who 
have been ſo devoted to aſtronomy, and ren- 
dered it ſuch ſolid homage, in preſerving 
through ſuch a long courſe of years the reſult 
of their obſervations ? 

The eternal duration of their monuments, 
Was the object which the Egyptians propoſed 
in erecting them; and twenty of their temples 
are ſtill ſeen in as high a ſtate of preſervation 
as the moſt modern of our ſtructures. Their 
ſtrength is, indeed, favoured by the climate, 
which is not calculated to injure or deſtroy 
them. | 
Egypt 
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REPORT OF CITIZEN RIPAUD: I 
Egypt is the cradie of architecture; the ma- 
numents which are till ſeen there, have attained 
the principal object which is propoſed by this 
art. They produceaſtoniſhment. = 

That ſolidity with- which they are ſome- | 
times reproached, is connected with ſtrength ; 
and it is owing to ſuch a circumſtance, that, 
after a period of fix thouſand years, we Wen | 
theſe gigantic buildings. 

The elegance of proportion, the grace of 
detail, beauty, harmony, and general reſult, are 
enchanting in the Greek orders. The bold- 
neſs and lightneſs of the upper parts, pleaſe in 

the Gothic edifices ; maſſiveneſs and ſolidity 
are impoſing in the monuments of the 

Egyptians. ED | 
When they firſt erected a column, they ap- 
' pear to have had no other object than to place 
the cup of the lotus upon its ſtem. It was 
an homage offered to the plant which, from 
their firſt ctabliſhment, had furniſhed to the 
new coloniſts an wholeſome and abundant 
ſuſtenance, 

No traveller, before us, had remarked the 
reſemblance of the Egyptian columns with the 
different productions of nature; and, never- 
theleſs, thoſe who erected them employed their 

utmoſt 
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utmoſt ſkill to render the imitation perfect. On 
the baſe of the column they engraved, in a 
circular form, the leaves of the nymphea or 
Water: lily; and gave to the part of the ſhaft 

neareſt the capital, the form of a bundle of 
the ſtems of the lot. 

They afterwards extended this love of imi- 
tation to other productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, and they repreſented the bud of the 
fame plant, with the head of the date- tree; and, 
among the ornaments of ten different capitals, 
they have deſigned the branches of the fan palm- 
tree, and the flowers of the nelumbo. 

It is very eaſy to obſerve certain points of 
conformity between the architecture of the 
Egyptians and that of the Greeks. The latter 
appear to have at firſt adopted, without the leaſt 
alteration, the columns raiſed on the banks of 
the Nile : but they ſoon brought them to their 
preſent perfection, by the power and influence 
of their admirable taſte and genius. 

The plan of their moſt elegant temples is alſo 
taken from the ſmall peripteral temples of the 
Egyptians. 

Thus is the ingenious fable of Vitruvius 

deſtroyed, who attributes the origin of archi- 


ecture to an imitation of the wooden cabins 
| | which 
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which were inhabited by the moſt ancient 
people of Greece. Their deſcendants, anxious 
to attribute to themſelves every kind of diſco- 
very, were very cautious of diſcloſing their 
obligations to the Egyptians in this art. With= 
out mentioning any of the great number which 
they owed to that people, they have, in general 
terms, praiſed them for their wiſdom, which 
has ſince been conſidered, not only with leſs. 
veneration, but with ſome degree of doubt as 
to its exiſtence. 

The taſte of Egypt differed Gin: that of 
Greece, as well as from our own, in bringing 
together thoſe maſſes, which we have always 
been particularly carefub to detach and inſulate, 
At Luxor, in a ſpace of thirty feet, two obeliſks 
are ſeen of ninety-two feet in height ; behind 
them are two coloſſal ſtatues of thirty-five feet, 
and ſomewhat farther are two moles, whoſe 
elevation is fifty-five feet. It is impoſſible 
not to feel the impreſſion of grandeur, that the, 
accumulation of theſe maſſes is .calculmes to 
produce. 

f the firſt aſpect of a temple ereates an 
animating ſurpriſe in the mind, the paintings, 
which adorn every part of the ſurface, prolong 
and extend it. They all relate to the worſhip 
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of the gods of Egypt ; they repreſent offerings 
and facrifices, as well as ſubjects connected 


with aſtronomy and agriculture. In theſe repre- 


fentations we Tecolle&ted many of thoſe divi- 
nities,” of whoſe exiſtence we had entertained 
no more than a diſtant ſuſpicion, and many 
others concerning whom hiſtory has been alto- 
gether ſilent. 

The drawing of the baſſo-relievos is incor- 
rect, as the leſſer members of their architecture 
are defective. The obſervation which the 


Abbe Winckleman made on the firſt, may be 


applied to both: The Egyptians have ſa- 


crificed to all the divinities, except the Graces.” 


The ornaments are of a fantaſtic invention, 
which can have no relation to any thing but 


the rites of religion, and are very heavy in 


their execution: they afford no repoſe to the 
eye. The drawing of the human figure is 
ſometimes diſguſting, while that of animals 
frequently approaches to perſection. 

Each picture is generally compoſed of three 


perſons: the divinity to whom the offering is 
made; the prieſt who preſents it; and a divi- 


nity of an inferior order behind the former. 
Their attitudes are, in general, ſtiff and con- 
ſtrained; and the artiſts of this country being 

| | | 25 ignoarnt 
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ignorant of perſpective, were not capable of 
giving effect to groups of figures. But, with 
all theſe defects, the. baſſo-relievos afford 

< pleaſure in the view of them, from the in- 
tereſting ſubjects which they trace. Beſides, 
though, as an whole, their pictures may be in- 
correct, the parts which compoſe them are 
ſometimes executed with the utmoſt care and 
preciſion. 

Certain religious prejudices were, without 
doubt, unfavourable to the advancement of 
the arts in this country, and checked their 
progreſs; or how is it poſſible to conceive, 

that, after a continued practice in the art of 

deſign, during five or ſix thouſand years, ſome 
diſtinguiſhed artiſts ſhould. not have appeared, 
capable of taking a bolder flight, and of at- 
taining that perfection which their ſcholars 
have ſince acquired in ſo ſhort a period ? The 
laws which confined them to the ſervile imita- 
tion of the firſt figures that were traced in the 
infancy of the monarchy and the art, did not 
probably extend their permiſſion to animals. 
Hence it is, that the. repreſentations of the * 
latter are mſg ſuperior to thoſe of the 
former. 

The gaintings. YR adorn he — 5 
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contribute as much to mark the difference 
which exiſts between them and the temples, 
as the diſtribution even of the apartments, 
The greater part of them confecrate military 
ns and exploits, paſſages of rivers, fieges 
of fortified towns, battles by land and ſea, and 
the march of armies. The ſhape of the arms, 
as well as their number, evidently prove, that 
the means of deſtruction were, in thoſe ages, as 
various and extenſive as in our own, days. 
The baſſo- relievos which deſcribe the tri- 
umphs of the conqueror, follow thoſe which 
repreſent his victories. The priſoners are drags 
ged into his preſence, where heaps of human 
hands and virile members are diſplayed, An h 
unfavourable opinion of the Egyptians, and 
their character, muſt not however be formed 
from theſe pictures. The genitals, of which 
an exact enumeration is made before him, are 
thoſe of enemies who have fallen in the field 
of battle, and-are laid at the feet of the hero 
as trophies of his victory. The priſoners do 
not appear to have fuffered this mutilation. 
The ancient Egyptians are accuſed of im- 
- molating their fellow - creatures; but the baſſo- 
relievos which preſerve the memory of this 
barbarous cuſtom, inform us, that they were 
e enemies 
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enemies who were thus ſacrificed. It is not 
improbable that theſe ſculptures may allude to 

Jacrifices in periods preceding their civilization, 
Almoſt all nations, at certain epochas, | have 
practiſed this horrible cuſtom, Tum: is. mw 

of infant ſociety. 

The dead have ſhated, with their cody a | 
hate kings, the care and homage: of the an- 1 
cient Egyptians. The longeſt life of a mo- 1 
narch was ſcarce ſufficient to form his tom. 
The ſepulchres of the ſovereigns of Thebes 
are alſo among the moſt ee efforts of 
8 5 labour and patience. 

It was poſſible to employ but a very 1 
number of workmen in the excavation of 
grottos; nevertheleſs, they are decorated, in 
the ſmalleſt receſſes, with paintings and hiero- 
glyphics, whoſe colours retain all their original 
freſhneſs and brilliance, The figures which 
have not been coloured, have received a poliſh 
equal to that of the fineſt ſtucco, '' | - 5 

The ancient Egyptians believed, that, after 
a certain number of ages, they ſhould return 
to life, if their bodies had not undergone any 
change in the tomb: hence aroſe the practice 
of embalming, and the particular care they \. 
took to ſecure the mummies from the inunda- 
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tions of the river. The monarch and his ſub- 
ject, the rich and the poor, impelled by the 
common hope of reanimation, employed the 
ſame precautions, and with equal ſolicitude. 
he chain of mountains oppoſite to Thebes 
is pierced with an aſtoniſhing number of ſe- 
pulchral grottos. The learned men who pre- 
ceded us, neglected to examine them, and they 
alone would have dignified the reſearch of any 
traveller. The order of their poſition on the 
ſide of the mountain, was regulated by the 
wealth of thoſe who occupied them. Thoſe 
which were neareſt to the level of the earth 
belonged to the moſt opulent families; their 
ſpace and their decorations evidently proved it: 
thoſe of the citizens of moderate fortune were 
about half way up the rock: while the poor 
occupied the moſt elevated ſituations, and they 
are the moſt intereſting of them all. 
The hiſtory of the progreſs of civilization 
is ſeen in the baſſo · relievos or the paintings in 
freſco, which repreſent the various labours of 
the ancient Egyptians. Hunting, fiſhing, til- 
lage, harveſts, navigation, the traffic of the 
money-changer, military exerciſes, the practice 
of certain arts and trades, with marriage, and 
| funeral 
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ee ceremonies are repreſented in a thou- 
ſand places. 


In every part of Upper Egypt, near the ſite 
or the ruins of an ancient city, the tombs of 


its inhabitants may be found in the moun- 


tains; and the hiſtory of every Egyptian who 


is buried there is traced on the wall. 

Theſe grottos ſerved as aſylums for the ear- 
eſt inhabitants of the borders of the Nile. 
They afterwards became their laſt abode, and 
the awful conſervatory of thoſe bodies, which, 


as they believed, were once again to ſee the 


light. Some ages after, the pious and enthu- 


ſiaſtic anchorites buried themſelves alive in 


theſe awful receptacles, to continue. as it were, 
their ancient deſtination. 

When population, accompanying hs ſeat 
of the monarchy, deſcended towards 'Lower 
Egypt; the kings, who eſtabliſhed themſelves 


at Memphis, imprefſed with an idea of the 


power and greatneſs, which was aſſociated with 


the ſepulchres of the Theban kings, deter- 


mined to rival the labours of their predeceſſors; ; 

and erected the pyramids. | 
The love of the gigantic, which is peculiar 
to the nations of the Eaſt, produced theſe mo- 
numents; and the Greek kings of Alexandria 
| c2 | did 
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Aid not diſdain te imitate thoſe who nad p- 


dn ceded. them, 


When we refle& on theſe n % e 


e and imperiſhable ſtructures, we are 


Bäturälly led to aſk under whoſe government 


hey have been krected: and when we are in- 


formed it Wus under that of prieſts, we ſhould 
Be aſtoniſhed that the ſacerdotal authority had 


Attained to fuch an height, if we did not re- 


Fea chat the Epyptians had then arrived at a 
Point of civilization, when religion never fails 
Xo acquire a very predominating influence. 

Cambyſes ſubverted the government of the 
prieſts, and threw down the monuments which 
they had erected. The traces remain of thoſe 
wedges which divided the coloſſus of Memnon, 


and broke in pieces the obeliſs of Thebes, 


Whether it was from ignorance or from policy, 
is of little conſequence; the reſult is the ſame. 
Nevertheleſs the intereſts of truth demand this 


diſcuſſion, as it may contribute to enlarge our 


knowledge of the influence and power of the 
Prieſts over the inhabitants of Egypt. 
Cambyſes appears to have had a taſte for 


. "the arts; he tranſported into Perſia various 


pieces of ſculpture that were precious, both for 


the materials of which they. were compoſed, 


A. 


a 4 +" and 
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and the {kill that executed them. He invited 
into his dominions that colony of artiſts which 
erected the ſtill exiſting palace of Perſepolis. 
He could have, therefore, no other object than 
to diminiſh, if not to annihilate, the reſpect 
of the Egyptians for their prieſts,. by break- 
ing in pieces the monuments which contributed 
to maintain that veneration. He - revenged 
himſelf on that claſs, alone, and the objects of 
their adoration, for the revolts of the citizens: 
how happy would he haye been if he had ſhed 
no other blood than that of the ox Apis! | 

Voltaire has. expreſſed his doubts whether 
this action was rational or extrayagant ; though 
he ſeems rather inclined to the former opi- 
nion. He manifeſts but a ſmall portion of re- 
gard for what he calls the pretended wiſdom 
of the Egyptians. He has, perhaps, attached 
a too extenſive Ggnification to that word, 
which ſeems to relate excluſively; to ſcience ; 
and in that ſenſe they merited all the praiſes 
which have been laviſhed on them by the 
Greeks, Perhaps, alſo, in the rigid accepation 
of that word, they have not deſerved the A | 
vere criticiſm of Voltaire. l 

The Egyptians, by obeying. aha" laws N 
which they had framed for their own govern- 
all | c 3 ment. 
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ment, by conforming to thoſe political regu. 
lations which they had impoſed on themſelves, 
and by obſerving thoſe moral precepts which 
they had conſecrated, offer three diſtinct and 
-moſt eſtimable models of human conduct. The 
moſt ancient government of the world was the 


moſt durable. This would be, without doubt, 


2 very powerful argument in favour of the 


wiſdom of the prieſts, who dictated laws ac- 


commodated to the climate of Egypt, as well 
a as to the character of its inhabitants; and it 


would excite an high eſteem for a people, who 
ſupported them with perſeverance, and ſub. 


mitted to them with docility, during a lapſe of 

time that aſtoniſhes the imagination, if one 
conſideration alone did not check the progreſs 
of ſuch a favourable opinion. 


The prieſts having conducted the Egyptians 


to a fate of civilization, which, by flattering 
their ſelf- love, favoured their own authority, 
made the ſame efforts to keep them to that 


point, which they had already employed, to 
quicken the activity that advanced them to it. 


At the ſame time, the Egyptians perſiſted in 


their obedience, to the moment, when, by pro- 


ving their weaknefs, it ceaſed to be a virtue. 


If the phyfical diſpoſition of a country, and 
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the influence of climate, are not applicable to 
the character of all the inhabitants of the globe, 
theſe cauſes, at leaſt, are ſufficient to inn. 
that of the Egyptians. 


The Nile is equally a pledge of the fertility 


of the earth, as of the ſubjection of its inha- 


bitants. It guarantees the poſſeſſion of the 


country to the conqueror, who has rendered 
himſelf maſter of its courſe. The deſerts that 
ſurround it refuſe. to the Egyptians the means 


of eſcaping from ſervitude by emigration; and 


the unremitting influence of the heat, by con- 
demning them to a ſtate of moral as well as 


phyſical ſloth, diſpoſes them to ſervile ſub- 
miſſion. Enured to a monaſtic life under the 


direction of the prieſts, ſlaves under the Per- 


ſians, and ſubjects under the Macedonians, they 
afterwards ſubmitted themſelves, with equal 


readineſs, to the Roman emperors and 2 


Greek ſovereigns of Conſtantinople. 


When Alexander invaded them, they were 


already become very inferior to their anceſtors; 


and had, in a great meaſure, loſt their national 


character. The ſolemn auſterity which was re- 


quired by their regular and monaſtic life, pro- | 
duced, under the tyranny of the Perſians, the 
ai 684 5 . 
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gloomy and moroſe diſpoſition of a cheerleſs 
and cowardly ſlave. 

This vice of the mind and character very 
naturally diſpoſed them to run headlong into 
all the W — of miſanthropy and ſuper- 
ſtition. The country where men firſt united 


to diſſolve . or at leaſt to no ns: from it for 
ever. 
The bonkers of dies! Nile beheld ah firſt 


t | : ha and the greateſt number of martyrs, 


[ in Mater was that where they firſt meditated 
| 


Its inhabitants at that time were actuated only 
by a ſpirit bf reſignation, which may be deno- 
N m the courage of weak minds. 

0 Egypt, the cradle of the arts and the ſciences, 
S was alſo that of religions; the worſhip of its 


gods ſpread over the greater part of the earth. 
| 


i We find in the bafſo-relievos'of its monuments, 
| the origin of various ceremonies of the Chriſ- 
, | tian church, the faithful repreſentation of its 
1 faered vaſes, the detail of thoſe ornaments which 
| decorate its pad wed, The | ceſſes of its 
1 monks. 

| At all times an whekrennre ſpirit vs ed 
| the inhabitants of this country. Ignorance and 


 _ barbarifin extended its effects to the inanimate = 
| — kgures. which decorated the ancient temples, | 
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Chriſtians and Muſulmans agreeing only in 


deſtruction, emulouſly mutilated the ſculp- 
tures ; the one believing that they effaced the 


images of demons, when they broke in pieces 


the heads of animals; while the repreſentations 
of the human figure, as they fell to the wry 
ſatisfied the ſcruples of the others, 
The temples 6f the Egyptians have been 
ſucceſſively thoſe of the ſets of philoſophers, - 
of Jefus and of Mahomet. The figures of the 
four Evangeliſts, decorated with rays of glory, 


have replaced thoſe of Cnuphis and of Phthu, 
of Oſiris and of Ifis. On the ruins of the altar 
of Chriſt the niche has been chiſelled which 


contains the ſacred Keabe. Theſe holy places 
are at length converted into ſtalls for cattle. 

The hiſtorian Joſephus ſays, that the Egyp- 
tians of his time did not poſſeſs the firmneſs of 
the Macedonians,” nor the prudence of the 
Greeks, and that their manners were corrupt. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, three ages after him, 
repreſents them as ſerious and fad, vehement in 


all their motions, litigious, importunate, and 


inceſſantly beſieging the court of the emperors 


with pecuniary demands. It is conſidered 
as a diſgrace with them,“ ſays he, to have 
paid their tribute with willingneſs, and with- 

| | out 
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. out having been compelled by the ſtrokes of a 
ſcourge. Theſe traits ſeem to characterize the 
inhabitants who have ſucceeded them. 
Such are, Citizen Firft Conſul, the earlieſt 
reflections which have ariſen in our minds on 
the viewof temples, palaces, ſepulchral grottos, 
ſtatues, baſſo-relievos, and paintings, which 
ſtill enrich Upper Egypt. If they obtain your 
approbation, 1 ſhall felicitate myſelf, as a 
member of the Commiſſion of Arts, in having 
contributed to preſerve the favour and regard 
which you bave demonſtrated to that inſti- 
tution. ET FT f 

8 Citizen Firſt Conſul, 

Health and reſpect. 


RITA, 
Librarian and Member of the 
Inſtitute of Egypt. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


5 OF THE | 
- PRINCIPAL MONUMENTS OF UPPER EGYPT3 
* 985 WITH | 

Particular Accounts of the Pictures with which 
they are decorated, and the Conjectures that 


may be drawn from them, reſpecting the Di- 
vinities to whom they were conſecrated. 


„ PHYLCG. 
P c CA, J./20 RY 
HYLCE is, properly ſpeaking, one rock of 
granite; and whatever is moſt pictureſque in 
Egypt, ſeems to have taken refuge there. 
The length of this iſland is not more than one 
| hundred and fifty fathom, and its. breadth js 
about ſeventy, In this narrow ſpace are con- 
tained three entire temples, the remains of a 
building erected for the reception of the Ro- 
man cohort who guarded this poſt, and ſome 
indications of two other temples. 
Two paſſages, one in Diodorus Siculus, 
and the other in Seneca, encourage us to be- 
= BE lieve, 
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lieve, that Phylce was conſidered, by the an- 
cients, as the burying-place of Oſiris. The 

entrance into the iſland was forbidden, on pain 
of death, to every Egyptian, as the prieſts re- 
ſerved to themſelves the excluſive habitation 
of it. About thirty Barbatin families now gc- 
cupy it. There may till be ſeen the ruins of 
a ſmall Chriſtian city, which appears to have 
been deſtroyed on the invaſion of Khaled-ebn- 

The great temple of Phylce preſents itſelf 
to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, The ancient Egyp- 
tians appear to have placed it in this ſituation, 
in order to form an m—_— object to the _ 
agers of the river. 
The teſtimony of Strabo, and. the great 
number of figures of hawks, which are repre- 
ſented as the objects of ſacrifice and religious 
| homage, evidently prove that the great temple 
was conſecrated to this bird, which i is the em- 
blem of Oſiris. 
The plan of the temples found i in this iſland | 
is very irregular; a circumſtance which ariſes 
from the interval that took place between the 
building of their different parts. It may, in- 

deed, be proper to remark on a this occaſion, 
| that 
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that very few of the monuments of Ups 
Egypt have been completed. | 

The entrance to the great temple of Phyle = 
is by a gate, between two pyramidal walls' of 
fifteen feet in height. The elevation of it is 
ewenty-ſix feet, and it is enriched with a cot» 
nice of very pure architecture, adorned . 
branches of the palm- tre. 

The embraſure of the gate is Siftcen ee 
thick. The exterior of the building is orna» 
mented with paintings repreſenting coloſſal 
figures. On the left is a figure of twenty feet 
the hair, with his left hand; while in his 
right he holds a battle-ax, with which he is 
preparing to ſtrike theſe devoted victims, Who 
appear to join their hands and ſupplicate his 
mercy. Their dreſs is that of the barbarians, 
whoſe wars and defeats are repreſented on the 
walls of Thebes. He who ſtrikes wears a 
bonnet which belongs excluſively to thoſe who 
are appointed to perform the ceremonies f 
ſacrifice. He crowns the head of all the Egyp- 
tians who commit murderous actions on men 
and animals. A ſimilar figure is placed on the 
right of the mole, and is in the ſame attitude. 

The Egyptian prieſthood well knew the in- 
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fluence of fear to beget ſuperſtition; and the 


facrificers are placed there, as in ſimilar fitua- 
tions, as guardians of the temples. The firſt 
gate leads to a court of one hundred and twenty 


feet in length: on each fide, is a colonnade, 


that ſerves as a portico to two ranges of build- 


ings, which the prieſts occupied as their ha- 
bitation. This is, perhaps, the only place, 
where any trace can be found of the dwellings 
of men conſecrated to'the —— of the tem- 
ples. 

A ſecond gate, which; is of the bas kind as 


the former, leads to a veſtibule ſupported by 


columns, three of which are placed on each 
ſide, and four in the middle. They are remark- 
able for four different capitals: one of them 
imitates the calix of the lotus nelumbo, ano- 
ther the head of the palm- tree, the third the 
flower of the lotus, and the fourth in part re- 
ſembles the firſt, with the addition of the bark 
of the lotus, and the branches of the fan palm- 
tree. On the walls, to the right and left of 
the periſtyle, are pictures whoſe colours are in 
very good preſervation. The compoſitions 
conſiſt of three figures. The blue colour ap- 
pears to be attributive to Amnon and Oſiris, 


_ the green to > Taut. The Ps has ſixty 
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feet in length, and communicates, by a third 
door, with a chamber of fifteen feet long and 
twenty-five broad; a fourth door continues the 
ſuite to another chamber of thirteen feet ſquare. 
It derives its light from an opening above, of 
a foot and a half by one foot. A fifth door 
conducts to another chamber of forty feet in 
length. Three doors then preſent themſelves, 
one in front, and the others on each fide ; that 
in the middle leads to the aditum of the ſanc- 
tuary, which is twenty feet long and fifteen 
broad: while the doors to the right and leſt 
lead to an apartment of twenty feet ſquare. In 
the aditum is a chapel formed of one ſtone, 
which was the dwelling of the conſecrated. 
hawk: its entire height is twelve feet; its ex- 
terior breadth is four feet, and within, its inte- 
rior ſpace, one foot and a half. It does not, 
however, riſe above the preſent level of the 
earth, more than ſix feet and a half. It ap- 
pears to be the antique model of an entrance to 
a temple. 

In a chamber parallel to the aditum' there 
is a ſecond chapel of one ſtone, exactly reſem- 
bling the firſt: it ſeems to have been placed 
for ſome particular purpoſe in the angle of the 
Wall, and was probably deſtined as another 

5 chamber 
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chamber for the ſacred hawk, where he was 


Aught and practiſed in thoſe devout exerciſes, 
which it was his office to repeat in public and 
* ü | 


: Temple of IIe. 


\ This little temple is placed behind the firſt 
wats of the grand temple. All the pictures, 
whether on the exterior or interior of this 
monument, relate to the education of Harpo- 
rates. - The architecture is very pure; but the 
plan differs from that of the firſt, as there are 
- but three apartments in its interior diſtribution, 


WW ſmall unfiniſhed Temple. 

It is peripteral, and of very fine workman- 
ſmip. The cella, which is the place ſet apart 
for ſacrifices, has never been erected. It is, 
perhaps, with Denderah, the leaſt ancient or > 
Egyptian ſtructures. The peripteral temples 
are the moſt elegant that are found in this 
country, and appear to have ſerved as a model 
for thoſe which have ſince been erected by the 
Greeks. 

The monuments which are gen at Phyle 
are not the firſt which were erected in Egypt, 
—_— wy are ſituated near the frontiers - of 


ancient 
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ancient Ethiopia: 
from obſerving, that, in the collection of mate- 
rials for the conſtruction of the temples, a very 
great uſe has been made of blocks of ſtone, 


covered with hieroglyphics, &c. which, bear- 


ing no apparent mark of deſtruction, muſt 


be the remains of temples that have fallen 
before no other power than that of time. 
They therefore ſeem to ſuggeſt a generation of 
monuments, which would throw back the con- 


ſtruction of the firſt buildings to an epocha 


anterior to that which the Chriſtians ien to 
the creation of the world. 


ng 


This city has occupied three different fitua= 
The Syene of the Egyptians, of the 


tions. 


This conjecture proceeds 
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Grecks, and of the Romans, was ſituated | 


on the height which actually commands the 
preſent city, that is built on the banks of the 
river: that of the middle age was placed to the 
ſouth of them both, and embraced a part of 
the ſurface which covered the former, whoſe 


ſouthern extremity is indicated by heaps of 


rubbiſh and fragments of Egyptian bricks. 
Beneath the rock of granite which commands 


the preſent city, and on the bank of the Nile, 
is : there 
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there are two columns of granite, adorned 
with an aſtragal, which proves that they are 


of Greek or Roman workmanſhip. There 
are alſo two granite pillars which appear to 
have belonged to a gate, and ſome coupled 


columns which were cut in the ſame block, 


and were probably deſigned to decorite the 
angles of a 4 apartment. | 


ISLE OF ELEPHANTINE. £17 


It is ſituated oppoſite to Syene. Its length is 
about thirteen hundred fathom, and its greateſt 
breadth about four hundred. It has been formed 
by an accumulation of the ſediment of the 
Nile at the foot of rocks of granite, which ſerve 
as the kernel of it. There was, as well as at 
Phylœ and at Syene, a Roman cohort in gar- 
riſon at this poſt, 

It contains a ſinall Egyptian temple, the 
ruins of a building erected for the purpoſe of 
meaſuring the waters of the Nile, and an 
unfiniſhed ſtatue of Ofiris in granite. This 
ſmall temple is peripteral, and is compoſed of 
two apartments, the ſecond of which has been 
added to the original building, as the wall at 
the bottom contains the two columns parallel to 
thoſe of the front. The materials employed 

| in 
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in the conſtruction of this temple evidently 
prove its very high antiquity. Indeed, it may 
be proper to remark in this place, that the 
ſmalleſt temples which are ſeen in Egypt, are 
thoſe which belong to the moſt remote pe- 
riods. 
It is at abe that the firſt Barbartdh 
are ſcen. In the time of Strabo, the popula» 
tion of this iſland, as well as that of Phylœ, 
was divided between the Ethiopians and the 
Egyptians. This little temple appears to have 
been conſecrated to Horus. The figures with 
which it 1s decorated, poſſeſs in a much greater 
degree than in any other place, the characteriſtic 
appearance of the negroes of Africa. 


COM. omBos. £ I 


The ruins of two temples compoſe the only 
remains of the ancient city of Ombos, cele- 
brated for its worſhip of the crocodile, [Theſe 
temples are ſituated beneath an height which 
has been formed by a maſs of broken bricks, 
and the materials of crumbled. walls. The 
whole ſcene bears the traces of ſome very des 
ſtructive conflagration. | | 

The great temple is dedicated to the cro- 


codile; but it is almoſt entirely choked up 
D'2 with 
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with the ſands: the portico alone is preſerved, 
and its aſpect is replete with grandeur and 
magnificence. It is in this temple alone that 


we have obſerved two gates; and they pro- 


bably led to two diviſions of the fame enclo. 


. ſure; as they are ſeparated by a range of co- 


lumns placed in the middle of the portico. 
It appears, however, that the deſign to give 
an added grandeur to the exterior form of the 
temple, found ſome obſtructions in the ſize of 
the ſtones. The far greater part of the pictures 
which decorate the interior diſtribution, relate 


to the worſhip. of the crocodile, In every 


part, offerings are made to the figure of a man, 
with the head of that animal. But as the 
people could not addreſs their homage to it, 


_ excluſively of Oſiris, they accompany their 


ſacrifices to the crocodile with ſuch as are due 
to that divinity. This cireumſtance may tend 
to explain the peculiarity of the two- gates at- 
tached to this temple, as each of the objects of 
adoration might poſſeſs its appropriate divi- 
fion of the ſacred edifice. | | 
Parallel with the courſe of the river is a ſe- 
cob temple, conſecrated to Typhon. That 
malignant ſpirit is frequently repreſented with 
the body of a bear and the head of a crocodile. 


One half of the INI is fallen into the river, 


which 
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which has very greatly encroached on that 

bank, It is at Ombos that-the moſt enormous 

materials have been employed; and the two 

temples ſeem to have ſunk beneath the irre- 

ſiſtible weight of the ſtones with which they 
were conſtructed. 


GEBEL EL SILSILI; the Mountain 
| of the Chain. J. A 8 


This name has been given to the moun- 


tain which riſes en the left bank of the Nite; 


becauſe ſome authors have advanced, rather 
freely as it appears, that in this place an iron 
chain was thrown acroſs the river, iti order to 
ſtop the boats of the Nubians, who, at a very 


remote period, deſcended the river to make 


inroads into the country. The: oily” monu- 
ments that appear. there, are two chapels cut 
in the rock, and which front the Nile. 


Sepulchral grottos are formed in great numi- 


bers near theſe two chapels; they were de- 


ſigned ta receive the embalmed bodies of the 
inhabitants of a city, whoſe former poſition is 


ſtill diſcoverable, at half a league below, and 


on the right bank of the river. 
The Gebel el Silſili appears to have ſerved as 
a quarry, and to have furniſhed a large con- 
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fumption of ſtone. We ſaw there the figure of 
a ſphinx in a rough, unfiniſhed ſtate. The 
temples, which are found beneath this moun- 
tain, were probably conſtructed of be ſtone 
_ it affords, 


[3 
This temple is the fineſt, the moſt ſpaci- 


ous, as well as the beſt preſerved of theſe 
monuments, and where the Egyptian atchi- 
tecture difplays itſelf with unrivall.d magnift- 
cence, Nevertheleſs, its court ſer ves as a pen 
for the flocks of the Arab village wkich is 
built around it. More than thirty families have 
conſtructed their habitations on its terrace; and 
employ. the interior apartments of the ſacred 
place for warehouſes and cellars. 

This temple was conſecrated to Horus, the 
Apollo of the Greeks. The two , moles, 
which decorate its entrance, are untouched, 
The gate 1s more. elevated than any other part, 
and leads to a Way ſpacious court, ſurrounded 
with columns in the form of a periſtyle, be- 
hind which were arranged the apartments of 
the prieſts. The portico is formed of fix co- 
lumns in front, and three in depth : the interior 
W is like that of the tewple 0 of Deng 
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rah ; but it is very difficult to penetrate into it, 
as the heaps of rubbiſh riſe to the ceiling. The 
temple is ſurrounded with an exterior wall 
of encloſure, which is not ſeen in any other 
fituation. Both its fronts are enriched with 
pictures and hieroglyphics; its height is about 
twenty feet, its breadth about fix, and its diſ- 
tance from the temple about twelve feet: it 
begins where the portico finiſhes. The plan 
appears to have been more particularly con- 
fidered than that of any other Egyptian mo- 
nument. There it is that the huge materials 
have been employed with the greateſt care; 
though many of the ſtones are not placed 
perpendicularly on the capitals, and ſeveral 
of the columns vary in their diameters. Ne- 
vertheleſs, after Denderah, here is to be found 
the moſt perfect example of Egyptian work 
manſhip. The drawing of the figures is cor- 
rect; and there is ſome appearance even of per- 
ſpective, in the poſition of the ſtatues of Iſis, 
which decorate the frize of the portico. 


TYPHONIUM SEDFQU, 


To the ſouth, and at two hundred paces from 
the moles of the great temple, there is a ſmall 
D 4 | one 
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one conſecrated to T yphon, as appears from 
the pictures which embelliſh the inſide, and 
"the figures of the evil genius, which ſerve as 


capitals to the columns. It is peripteral, like 
the-other temples of this kind. The pictures 


' repreſent the triumph of the Hippopotamos, an 


animal held in horror by the Egyptians; and 


the means employed by the women in the 


ſervice of Iſis, to chaſe away the evil genius, 
at the moment when that goddeſs ſuckles her 


infant: they ſtrike the tabor, a kind of drum 
which was in uſe among the Hebrews, and 


N the ſtrings of the harp. 


EILETHIA, City of Rebate. 


The fituation of Eiletbia, now El Kab, ap- 
pears from an encloſure of three hundred and 
fifteen fathom, which contains many fragments 
of columns, ſome ſtatues, and a ſphinx in black 

and white marble. At five hundred fathom to 
the north of the walls of the town are the ruins 
of a ſmall peripteral temple, in a very dila- 
pidated condition. The Arabie mountain in 


the vicinity of thit- temple is pierced with a 


number of grottos that ſerved as places of 
ſepulture to the inhabitants of Eiletbia, The 
greater 
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greater part of theſe grottos conſiſt of a cham- 
ber of eight feet ſquare, on one fide of which 
there appears an hole that forms a defcent 
to the caverns deſtined. to receive the mum- 
mies: they are very ſpacious, and each of them 
ſeems to have been appropriated toa ſingle family. 

It appears probable that fiſh were ſometimes 
embalmed ; as ſmall openings are viſible in the 
rock, of about two feet long, and about fix 
lache broad, reſembling thoſe where chacals 
are ſtill found at Siout. There is a grotto alſo, 
which ſeems to have been ſet apart for the ſepul- 
ture of crocodiles. Heaps of the heads of theſe 
animals have been ſeen in the grottos of El 
Kab, and two of them have been ſelected as 
very remarkable; the longeſt is eighteen feet 
long, and nine broad. At the extremity, and 
in a niche four feet deep, are three ſtatues of the 
ordinary proportions of the human form. That 
in the middle repreſents a man ſeated, whom 
two women, in the lame poſition, ſupport under 
the arms. 

There is every reaſon to conjecture that this 
figure is the effigy. of the Egyptian buried in 
this grotto. The two ſides of the wall offer, 

in a very diſtin manner, all the details of 
tilage, of ſowing ſeed, of the harveſts of dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent grains, of the vintage, of fiſhing and 
hunting, of drying and falting fiſh and fowl, 
of navigation, of offerings to the gods, and 
funeral ceremonies. The moſt remarkable ob- 
jects in theſe” pictures are the teams of men 
harneſſed to draw the plough, while oxen 
perform the ſame labour beſide them. The 
_ moſt minute circumſtances are repreſented that 
relate to the harveſts of barley and flax, the 
thraſhing of grain, the placing it in. the ſtore. 
houſe, and the preparations of food for the har- 
veſt- men. 

It may be ke, that the ancient Egyp- 


tians adminiſtered their affairs with infinite re- 


gularity. Wherever men are deſcribed as em- 
ployed in different works, there are always 
perſons occupied in taking an account of them 
on a volumen or roll, with the ca/amus or pen 
formed of reeds. Nor is the economy of 
their flocks forgotten, as men are repreſented 
in the act of driving before them oxen, goats, 
and aſſes. They have, indeed, neglected no 
opportunity to heighten their imitation of 
nature, by thoſe traits, which being founded 
on a knowledge of the characters and habits of 
animals, muſt render it more exact, 
The moſt ſtriking circumitance in the details 


of 
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bf navigation, relates to the form of the veſ- 
ſels, which bear a conſiderable reſemblance to 
the /chermes that at this time navigate the Nile: 
the only difference is, that the cabins are higher, 
as well as more ſpacious, and that there is but 
one fail of a ſquare ſhape. The helm, which is 
guided by a ſingle man in the cabin of the veſſel, 
is very large at the extremity which plunges 
in the water: the bar is long and thick, and, to 
facilitate its movement, a wheel is fitted to its 
extremity, and works to and fro on the top of 
the cabin. There is alſo a veſſel under fail, 
and a boat with rowers : the oars are like the 
paddles which are uſed by the iſlanders of the 
South Seas. The different modes of fithing 
and bird-catching cannot be exceeded in the 
correctneſs of their repreſentation. The {mall 
figures which animate theſe different pictures 
are about eight inches high; there are others 
about eighteen inches ; and the large figure to 
which all the different pictures ſeem to refer, is 
of the ordinary human proportion. The men 
are painted red, and have no other clothing 
but a kind of cinture which is faſtened 
round the waiſt, and hangs to the knees. The 
women are painted yellow, and are covered 
with a tynic which falls from their boſom to 

their 
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their ancles. The children are naked, and 
preſerve the colour of their ſex. = 
In the funeral ceremony there appears a 
group of women who form a kind of concert; 
one plays the flute, with two pipes, and a 
- common mouth-piece, an inſtrument which the 
_ Greeks have borrowed from the Egyptians ; a 
young girl beats time with two curvated 
wands, and a third touches the harp with ten 
ſtrings; others execute dances before the figure 
of Death. The entrance of each ſepulchral 
grotto is guarded by two figures armed with a 
club, and placed in the ſides of the arch that 
forms the gateway. The ſecond grotto: of 
El Kab contains very minute deſcriptions of 
- the proceſs of embalming. 


ESNE, the ancient Latopolis. 2 i! 


The temple is placed in the interior part of 
the city; the portico alone is in good preſerva- 

tion, the reſt being buried under ruins: twenty- 
four columns regularly ranged, fix being in 
front and four in depth, with their architraves 
and ceilings, are the only remains of this monu- 
ment; the capitals of theſe columns are all 
different, but thoſe members are the moſt 
| : clegant, 
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A ent, and the beſt executed. This temple 
was dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, as appears 
from a medallion over the gate of the inner 
part of the ruin. The hieroglyphics and the 
pictures repreſent a great number of facrifices _ 
offered to this divinity, and to rams, whichare 
the emblems of him. : 

The moſt curious of thera deferibe the offer 

ings. made to crocodiles, and the worſhip ren- 
dered to the Nile. The triumphs of the fignsof 
Leoand Cancer are equally diſtinguiſhed. "The 
hieroglyphics are ſculptured in relief on the co- 
lumns. This temple is one of the moſt re- 
markable in Upper Egypt, as well for the 
pertect preſervation of the parts which ſtill 
remain, and their fine execution, as from its 
very intereſting pictures, which relate to thoſe 
minutiæ of the Egyptian worſhip, that are the 
leaſt known. Here alſo ĩs found one of the four 
remaining zodiacs. 

At a league and an half to the north-welt - 
of Eſne is another temple, which has ever 
been conſidered as conſecrated to the crocodile. 
It is in a very ruinous ſtate, though ſeveral figns 
of the zodiac are ſtill ſeen to decorate the ceiling. 

Oppoſite Eſnë, to the eaſt, and on the right 
bank of the river, there is a ſmall temple in a 


very 
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very dilapidated condition; the only cireum- 


ſtance peculiar to it, is a gallery formed in the 
folid part of the wall, which winds entirely 


round the temple. It ſerved, without doubt, 


for the tricks of the prieſts, in the oracles which 


they delivered, and the myſteries that accom- 


panied the ordinary initiations: the grand 
initiations being always celebrated at Thebes, 
at Apollinopolis Magna, at Denderah, or at 
Phyle. The circumference of the temple, 
for four- hundred paces, is ſurrounded with 
fragments of bricks, which determines the 
fite of the city known by the name of Con- 
tralatopolis. 


raub, or TUPHIUM, 


The temple is about half a league from the 


river; it is encloſed in a village, and forms a 


part of the dwellings of the natives. The re- 
mains of this temple, which do. not riſe above 
ten feet from the foundations, | denote that it 
poſſeſſed a very conſiderable extent. The prin- 
cipal pictures repreſent crocodiles with the head 
of an hawk, as well as the hawks themſelves, 


and are in a ſtate of perfect preſervation. To 
the ſouth, and at two hundred paces from the 


temple, there are the remains of a large pond, 


which 


— 
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which may be ſuppoſed to have been con- 


trived for the preſervation of the crocodile, or 
the ſacred fiſhes. 


ERMENT, formerly Hermuntes. / 610 


This temple is a moſt beautiful and elegant 
ſtructure, and appears to have been conſecrated 
to Iſis: five columns of the portico ſtill re- 
main in their proper poſition. The inner part 
is divided into three apartments; and an open- 
ing, contrived in the wall, on the right of the 
temple, led to the aditum, the entrance of 1 
which has been forced. This aditum appears bk 
to have ſerved as the chamber ſet apart for the 4 
heifer conſecrated to Iſis. Its ceiling is embel- 
liſhed with aſtronomical figures, and two of 
the walls are covered with paintings which 
deſcribe the worſhip rendered to the ſacred 
animal : the delivery of Ifis is alſo ſculptured 
there in baſſo-relievo. On the outer wall of the 
extremity of the temple appears a girafte, and 
in the firſt apartment Typhon. Another baſſo- 
relievo repreſents Typhon in an act of ex- 
treme indecency in the preſence of an hawk. | 

At fifty paces to the eaſt of the temple is a 
pond deſtined for the uſe of the ſacred croco- 

: | dile, 


y 
K 


dile, whoſe figure appears in various parts of 
the temple. Ten ſteps, of twelve inches each, 
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form the deſcent to the pond; a circumſtance 
that allowed the prieſts to walk with the gravity 


4 which they always aſſumed in ae diſcharge of 
their functions. 


THEBES. // 70 M10 


It 1s. il a matter of doubt whether Thebes 
occupied the two banks of the river. The 
Nile, as it flows before this city, poſſeſſes a 
greater breadth than in any other part of Egypt. 


It is well known that the Egyptiaus being ig- 


norant of the mode of conſtructing arches, never 
built bridges. It may, therefore, be aſked, if 
the communications between the two parts of 
the city, on the oppoſite banks of the Nile, 
could have been carried on with the facility 
neceſſary to their reſpective inhabitants. 
The uſe of the monuments here, differs 

from the application of them in other places. 
The temples here are only acceſſory to the vaſt 


| palaces of which they formed a part. 


The moſt celebrated monuments are on the 


right bank of the Nile. The city extended 
to the ſouth, from the Arab village of Luxor, 
to that of Karnac, which is about three quar- 
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ters of a league diſtant from it. There are no 
indications of its extent to the north. Luxor 
and Karnac are built amidſt the ruins of two 

Egyptian palaces, which have a very impoſing 
effect, by the vaſt ſpace they occupy, and the 
enormous materials employed in their ſtructure. 


LUXOR. fro sog 


The firſt objects which attract the attention | : 
on viſiting the palace of Luxor, are two obe- ; 
liſks of a ſingle block; they are placed in front 
of a. mole at the diſtance of about fourteen 
paces. | Between them and the mole are two 

coloſſal ſtatues of black granite, about three 

| paces from the mole, and eight from the obe- 
liſks; ſo that, in the ſpace of eleven paces, 
theſe enormous objects are brought together, 
each of which, in an inſulated poſition, would 
aſtoniſh the beholder by its grandeur. The 
taſte of the Egyptians led them to form maſſes 
of thoſe objects, which we employ our utmoſt 
attention to keep in detached ſituations. Their 
architects may alſo be reproached for the want 
of ſymmetry which appears in the diſpoſition 
of theſe monuments. - Neither the obeliſks, 
475 | nor 
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dile, whoſe figure appears in various parts of 
the temple. Ten ſteps, of twelve inches each, 
form the deſcent to the pond; a circumſtance | 
that allowed the prieſts to walk with the gravity 


| which they always aſſumed in the diſcharge of 
their functions. | 
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It is. in « mutter of doubt whether Thebes 
occupied the two banks of the river. The 
Nile, as it flows before this city, poſſeſſes a 
greater breadth than in any other part of Egypt. 
It is well known that the Egyptiaus being ig- 
norant of the mode of conſtructing arches, never 
built bridges. It may, therefore, be aſked, if 
the communications between the two parts of 
the city, on the oppoſite banks of the Nile, 
could have been carried on with the facility 
neceſſary to their reſpective inhabitants. 

The uſe of the monuments here, differs 
from the application of them in other places. 
The temples here are only acceſſory to the vaſt 
palaces of which they formed a part. 
The moſt celebrated monuments are on the 
right bank of the Nile. The city extended 
to the ſouth, from the Arab village of Luxor, 
to that of Karnac, which is about three quar- 
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ters of a league diſtant from it. There are no 
indications of its extent to the north. Luxor 
and Karnac are built amidſt the ruins of two 
Egyptian palaces, which have a very impoſing 
effect, by the vait ſpace they occupy, and the 


enormous materials employed in their ſtructure, - 


Luxor. Hog 


The firſt objects which attract the attention 
on viſiting the palace of Luxor, are two obe- 


liſks of a ſingle block; they are placed in front 


of a mole at the diſtance of about fourteen - 
paces. Between them and the mole are two 


coloſſal ſtatues of black granite, about three 
| paces from the mole, and eight from the obe- 
liſks; ſo that, in the ſpace of eleven paces, 


theſe enormous objects are brought together, 
each of which, in an inſulated poſition, would 


aſtoniſh, the beholder by its grandeur. The 


taſte of the Egyptians led them to form maſſes 


of thoſe objects, which we employ our utmoſt 
attention to keep in detached ſituations. Their 
architects may alſo be reproached for the want 
of ſymmetry which appears in the diſpoſition 


of theſe monuments. - Neither the obeliſks, 
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nor the coleſſal figures, are in a line with each 
other, or with the gate. 
Theſe defects, in the whole, -are, 1 


| forgotten on obſerving the execution of the 
Parts. There is no work of art exiſting, which 


can bear a, compariſon with theſe obeliſks. 


The barbarians who tumbled down the monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, appear in ſome meaſure 


to have reſpected theſe ; and though they en- 


deavoured to cut one of them at the baſe in 
order to overturn it, they ſeem, even in this act 
of violation, to have avoided doing any injury 
to the figures which enrich it. Theſe figures 
are diſpoſed in three columns; thoſe in the 
middle are cut to the depth of two inches; the 
larger figures in the right and left columns, are 
about an inch deep, and the ſmall ones about 
nine lines, The ground of theſe is in its rude 
ſtate, which gives them a different colour from 
the middle column, where it is poliſhed with 
as much care as a precious ſtone. The obeliſks 
terminate in a ſmall pyramid, whoſe ſupports 
deſcribe a curve. Their ſize is unequal, and 
they reſt upon a baſe which is about fifteen 
feet beneath the ſurface. The two coloſſal 
figures placed behind them, which are of black 


_ granite, are thirty-cight feet in height, and in 


a ſitting 
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a fitting poſture, with their hands reſting | on 
their thighs: the extremities of theſe ſtatues 
are of indifferent workmanſhip, but ſome of 
the parts are admirable examples of ſculpture. 
To the left, on leaving the mole, is a colon- 
| nade, now blended with Turkiſh habitations. 
The two wings of the building, which were 
behind the mole, are entirely dilapidated. They 
led to a ſecond colonnade, which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
and is formed of two rows of the lotus co= 
lumns : its total height is fiſty-ſix feet, its dia- 
meter - nine, the ſpace between the capitals 
thirteen, and the intercolumniation fifteen feet. 
At fifteen paces to the right and left of the 
grand colonnade begin two other rows of co- 
lumns, whoſe capitals imitate the ſprout of the 
truncated lotus: the diameter of the columns is 
five feet, their height thirty, and the interco- 
lumniation eight. This colonnade interſects, at 
right angles, that of the lotus columns: in the 
middle is an interval which ſerved as an avenue 
to the palace, whoſe gate appears in front. It 
has been walled up by the Chriſtians, who 
formed a niche in it, which contains their altar. 
They have clothed it with plaſter, and adorned 
it with the pictures of their ſaints, in freſco. 
The 9 ſerved as their church, and the 


8 avenue 
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apartment forty feet ſquare, whoſe ceiling is 
ſupported by four columns. At the extremity 
of the 'palace, without mentioning the other 
apartments which compoſe it, there is a ſanc- 
tuary, ſurrounded by an interval of ſix feet, 
Which may be ſuppoſed to have been the cha- 
pel of the palace. The pictures that embelliſh 
it are very highly finiſhed. 
-02 Phe general plan of this edifice affords every 
reaſon - to conjecture that it was compoſed of 
about ſixty buildings. The figures with which 
the walls of the apartments are covered, are leſs 
connected with religious ſubjects than in any 
other of the monuments. There are, however, 
a great number of offerings made to Mendis, 
who is regarded as the divinity prefiding over 
generation. | He is repreſented as a young man 
in a laſcivious ſtate, with a whip in his hand. 
The ſituation of this palace is more pictureſque 
than that of Karnae, as the buildings face the 
| river. Here are alſo the ruins of a quay, 
whoſe breadth is fifteen feet, and its length 
twenty paces. 
The inſpection of this ſtructure is alone ſuf- 
ficient to prove the accumulation in the bed 
-of the Nile. Do river, during its increaſe, 
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flows over the quay, and waſhes the founda- 
tions of the palace of Luxor. It is not proba- | 
ble that the ancient Egyptians, who have done 
ſo much to ſecure the eternal duration of their 
monuments, would have raiſed this palace in 
ſo low a poſition, if the Nile had not then ben 
ſo far below its foundation, as to relieve them. 
from all diſquietude as to any injury it might. 
receive from the periodical inundation. 


KARNAC. Po 


This palace may be conſidered as the habi- A 
tation of kings: the principal mole is turned 9 
towards the Nile, and has an hundred and forty 
paces in length, by twenty- five of ſolid breadth. 
It leads to a court of an hundred and ten paces 
long, and whoſe breadth is equal to it. Two 
rows of ſix lotus columns, placed in a line 
with the mole, lead to a portico compoſed of 
one hundred and thirty columns, in rows of 
ſixteen deep. In the two middle rows there 
are fix lotus columns ; and on each fide are 
ſeven rows of thoſe of the truncated lotus, 
which are leſs elevated than the former ; the 
diameter of the former is eleven, and that of 
the latter ſeven, feet. ; 
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The length of this veſtibule is ſeventy-eight 
paces, and its breadth is the fame as that of 
the mole. It was covered throughout, and 
received light from windows which had been 
opened above the lotus columns. The founda- 
tions having given way in ſome parts, ſeveral 
of the columns were proſtrate. The fall of the 
mole which looks to the court, would have 
drawn after it the whole puilding, if it had not 
been conſtructed with immovable ſolidity. To 
this veſtibule ſucceeded a court, where there 
had been four obeliſks, of which only one re- 
mains : from this court we paſſed into another, 
decorated with two obeliſks and twelve coloſſal 


figures, in the form of termini, okding «he 


| handle of a pot on the breaſt. 


Two other courts lead to the apartment of 
the king. In a line with the gates are twa- 
faloons of granite, which appear to have been 
the apartments-of ſtate. It is probable, that at 
the. period' when Thebes was built, granite was 


not ſo much uſed as it has ſince been by the 


Egyptian kings of Memphis, and the Greek 
ſovereigns of Alexandria. To the right and 


left of theſe faloons are the-apartments of the 
court. Thoſe of the king and the queen might 


; pe * in two chambers, whoſe gates 


arc 
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are of black granite, They did not appear to 
be more than twelve feet ſquare. The paint- 
ings in the corridors, which furround the halls 
of audience, deſcribe the power and wetxlt 
of ſovereigns. On the walls are ſculpturet 
caſkets, ſcreens, pearl necklaces, perfume-pots, 
| ſtrong boxes, and hoods enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones. There are alfo pictures which 


repreſent different ceremonies. of initiation; 


while others difplay the progrefs of love. 


At an hundred paces to the eaſt of the palace 
is a long colonnade that ſerves as a portico to 


the buildings which appear to have been occu- 


pied by the king's houſchold: they contain 4 
great number of feparate apartments; their 


form is oblong, and their dimenſions are about 


twenty-five feet in length, by fifteen in breadth. 
They are all decorated with pictures. A gate 


in a very fine ſtyle of architecture, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the palace, and about four hun- 


dred paces from the range of buildings which 
terminates it, led to this part of the Tyr” habi- 


tation. 
To the ſouth of the court of obeliſks were 


four moles, which being in a line with each 


other, formed on this fide the avenue to the 


great palace. This appears to have been the 
2 LS: : entrance 


- 
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entrance of the kings of Egypt. The people 


were admitted no further than the veſtibule, 
ſupported by the foreſt of columns, which has 


been already mentioned. The particular au- 


diences were probably given in the halls of 
granite. The gate of the moſt ſouthern mole 
was conſtructed of granite, or rather perhaps 
repaired by it, and was approached by an 


avenue of ninety lions, many of which are in 
godd preſervation. Their ſtature is coloſſal, 
and their length about fifteen feet: the inter- 
val between them is but ten feet; and they 
are repreſented as lying down on a baſe about 
three feet high. 

An avenue of ſphinxes inter ſects it at 1050 
angles from eaſt to weſt, and unites with an 
avenue of rams in the ſame direction. Oppo- 
ſite the gate of the little palace of Karnac, the 


latter avenue ſtretches on to about an hundred 


fathom from that of Luxor, of which it ap- 
pears to have been a part, 
In front of each of the moles which lead to 


the court of obeliſks in the great palace, are 


two and ſometimes four coloſſal figures in ſtone 
or in granite, They are either ſeated in- the 
poſition of thoſe of Luxor, or ſtanding upright 
in the action of walking, the arms reſting on 


their 


* 
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their ſides, , and nia with an jnflected 


poniard. n 
The ſides 15 theſe vaſt W . ſuf. 
fered various accidents, and the interior con- 
ſtruction is very defective. Whatever precau- 
tions the Egyptians took, in general, to enſure 
the duration of their monuments, they truſted 
ſo much to the quality of the air, which. is 


free from every deſtructive principle, that they 


adorned the exterior parts. of them with as 


much care and elegance as they employed for 


the decoration of the interior maſonry. _ 

To the ſouth, and at two hundred paces 
from the flank of theſe moles, is a ſuperb gate, 
which leads to a ſmall palace, placed on a 
line with the court of the great palace. This 
gate, perhaps, is the only piece of Egyptian 
architecture which would be taken as a model 
in our day. It is now detached from two 
moles which flanked it, as they are levelled 
with the ground. The Egyptian gates in this 


ſtate are infinitely more beautiful than when 


they form a part of theſe buildings, whoſe 


high elevation, by contracting the ſpace they 
ought to occupy, and overwhelming them, as 
it were, by its diſproportions, deſtroys their 
Feet. The cornice which terminates them, 

reſembles, 
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reſembles, in its inflection, the waving ranch 
of the palm-tree ; the diſtinct parts are exe- 
cuted” with infinite care. It is covered with 
pictures both within and without, and it leads 
to the ſmall palace which has been already 
mentioned. It conſiſts of fifteea apartments, 
lighted ſparingly by windows, which are ne- 
ver feen in the temples. A double range of 
rams leads to the ſouth gate, of the ſame pro- 
portion as the lions ſituated Pres the gate of 
granite. 

To the weſt of this palace is a ſmall tem- 
ple, which ſerves as a chapel to it. Both the 
paintings and the architecture are very highly 
finiſhed. To the north of the great palace of 

Karnac there is the ground-plan of a third 
ſtructure, which evidently appears from the 
arrangement of its foundations. A mole was 
at ſome diſtance before it, and a double range 
of thirty-two ſphinxes led from thence to the 
principal gate: there remain only fifteen; or 
_— of them, which are more or leſs mu- 
tilated. 
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is a ſmall Egyptian houſe built of ſtone, and 


divided into two apartments of twenty-four 
feet by fifteen. 


To 


To the right of this range of elle ſphinkes 
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To the left are other ruins, but uy find; 
of private houſes. 

Before the gate were two colo ſtone ſta- 
tues. At forty-five paces to the ſouth of this 
gate are the baſes of two obeliſks, ſurrounded 
with the remains of a wall. The maſs” of 
buildings compoſing the palace, in the, front of 
which were the obeliſks, appears to have oc- 
cupied ninety feet in length, by fifty-five in 
breadth, More fragments of ſtatues both in 
black and white granite are to be found there, 
than on the entire ſurface of the great palace. 
The greater part of theſe ſtatues e 
prieſts. | 
At the extremity of he avenue of lions lead- -. 
ing to the moles, there is a kind of ifland- oc- 
caſioned by the elevation of the ground, and 
ſurrounded by water at the period of the inun- 
dation, where a conſiderable number of ſta- 
tues in black granite. are to be found. They 
are, as it were, packed together in a trench 
dug in the earth, and lined on both ſides with 
Egyptian bricks, which determines the epocha 
when they were buried. They repreſent” the 
figure of a woman fitting ; their reſemblance 
approaches neareſt to that of the lion, but fome 
traces are diſtinguiſhed both of the dog and the 

| Cat. 
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cat. Their hands reſt on their thighs, and one 
of them holds the handle of a pot, a ſymbol of 
the divinity among the ancient Egyptians, 
though none of them have preſerved the ſym- 
bolical bonnet, with which their heads were 
covered. Theſe magazines were opened in 
1760, by an Arab cheik, at the ſolicitation of 
an Egyptian prieſt: named Donate, who paid 
an exorbitant fum for the firſt ſtatue which was 
taken out of them. They have remained in a 
ſtate of expoſure to the preſent moment, and 
have, conſequently, been very much mutilated 
by travellers, who have been anxious to take 
away different parts of them. 
. Phe pictures which decorate the exterior of 
theſe palaces repreſent military ſubjects. They 
conſiſt of ſieges and battles, of treaties of 
peace, and ſubmiſſions made by the barbarians, 
as well as the triumphs of the hero who has 
conquered them. He is repreſented as a young 
man of ſix feet in height, mounted on a car, 
reſembling in its form thoſe which were uſed 
by the Greeks. The ſoldiers which he com- 
mands do not poſſeſs one fourth of his ſize. 
The enemies whom he defeats are repreſented 
by bearded men, wearing a kind of cap reſem- 
8 that of the Spaniards, and dreſſed in tunics 
with 
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With pointed ſpots. The arms which the 


Egyptians employ are the bow and arrows. It 
ſometimes happens that the Egyptian hero 


pierces five or ſix of his enemies with the 
ſame ſhaft. The barbarians carry a buckler. 5 
Beſides the bow, which is the principal wea- 
pon of the former, they employ the curved 
ſabre, and the poniard, the javelin, the lance, 
and the ftraight ſword. The bridle of the 
horſes reſembles that which is now uſed in 
Arabia. In the pictures which repreſent the 


triumphs of the Egyptian warrior, the pri- 


ſoners who are brought before him, are bound 
in a manner equally ingenious and cruel. It 
1s remarkable, that on the moles where an hu. 
man facrifice is repreſented,” thoſe who are 


preparing to ſtrike the blow, have the ſame 


habits and the ſame countenance as theſe pri- 


R $ 


Left Bank of the River. 


| The principal monuments erected upon this 
bank, and the only ones which can be reaſon- 


ably ſuppoſed to have depended on Thebes, are 


the Memnonium, or the palace of Memnon, 


Medinet-abou, another palace, and the two co- = 


loſſal 
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lofal ſtatues ſo celebrated for beit prodigious 
height. 
- The. Memnonium looks to the eaſt, | dane 
of its courts are ſeen the remains of the ccle- 
brated ſtatue of red granite, which may be 


conſidered as that of Memnon. Its height was 


fixty-four. feet, and its remains are ſcattered 
forty. feet around it. One of its feet ſubſiſts 
almoſt entire. Its breadth is four feet and an 
balf, and one of its ears meaſured thirty-nine 
inches in length. The excavations are ſtill 
viſible where the wedges were placed, which 
divided the monument when it was thrown 
dowr by Cambyſes. At the entrance of the 


gate which leads from the ſecond court to the 


palace, are the remains of a coloſſal ſtatue of 
granite of leſſer proportions; the head is in 


perfect preſervation, and of roſe- coloured gra- 
nite, while the reſt is black. It is the moſt 


precious monument of the ancient Egyptian 
ſculpture: the execution is admirable. The 
Memnonium had not been finiſhed, as well as 


the greater part of the Egyptian works, where 
by the fide of objects but roughly hewn are 


ſeen examples of exquiſite workmanſhip. 
To the ſouth of the palace, and at the foot 
of the Libycus, in the encloſure of an ancient 
- 3 Copht 
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| Copht convent, there is a little temple of. Iſis, 
which. is truly precious from the perfect ſtate 
of its preſervation, as well as from the execu- 
tion and intereſting ſubjects of the pictures ** 
it contains. 

To the north of the ſame palace there are the 
ruins of an Egyptian ſtructure, which appears 
to have belonged to a temple, and to be a much 
more recent work than any of the other Egyp- 
tian monuments: this appears from the care 

with which the hieroglyphics were engraved, 

and a peculiar kind of vaulted roof, a portion = 
of which is ſtill entire. It is not formed on | 
the ſame principles as ours, and proves that | 
the Egyptians knew nat the modern mode of i 
turning an arch. = 

Between the Memnonium 04 the palace . 

Medinet-abou, are the largeſt coloſſal figures 
which now remain in Egypt: their baſes are 
eleven feet in height; though the raiſing of 
the earth has buried about ſix feet of them. " 
The marks which the Nile has left againſt their 
ſides, riſe to within twenty-eight inches of the 
foot of the ſtatues ; which proves, that, ſince 
their conſtruction, a maſs of earth has been 
formed from the ſediment” of the river to the 
Height of eight feet et eight inches. The northern | 


coloſſus 
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coloſſus has been broken in its upper part. A 
EKoman prefect ordered it to be reſtored ; on its 
thighs and legs are various Greek and Latin 
inſcriptions, which atteſt, that thoſe who wrote 
them had heard the voice of Memnon reſound- 
ing from the ſtatue at the riſing of the ſun. 
The height of them is about fifty- eight feet. 
Their attitude is the ſame as that of the other 
ſitting figures. Three ſmall female figures 
accompany each of the coloſſal ſtatues. They 
are ſtanding on each fide of the chair, and be- 
tween the legs of the-principal figure. | 
Between the Memnonium and Medinet-abou, 
and diſtant about half a league from each of 
them, are the remains of a preat number of 
_ coloſſal figures, and the traces of buildings 
which indicate that theſe two places commu- 
nicated with each other by ſtructures that filled 
up the whole ſpace between them. This maſs 
of edifices appears to have compoſed, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, the tomb of Oſy- 
mandias. We are confirmed in this conjec- 
ture by the conformity which exiſts between 
the monuments in their preſent ſtate, and the 
_ extenſive as well as preciſe deſcriptions which 
that writer has left of pictures which are found 
in both the palaces. Theſe paintings repre- 
5 ſent 
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ſent the fieges of fortified towns, hoſtile inva- 
ſions, and victories obtained by the Egyp= 
tians. The barbarians with whom they are 
engaged, as well as themſelves; are repreſented 
as making uſe of cars, but with this differ- 
. ence, that three of them are placed in each car. 
The one holds the reins which guide the horſes, 
the other draws the bow, and the third dey 
them both WA his Buckle, | 
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Is in a fine ſlate of preſervation ; the moſt 
beautiful feature of it is a periſtyle of fi xty-five LY = 
paces long, by fifty-five in breadth. It i is formed Io 
of four ranges of columns, placed on the four ; 
ſides of the court. The line of the ſoffits is 
of unexampled purity and elegance. The 
columns are ſeven feet in diameter, and forty- 
five feet in height. Here it is that the ma- 
terials are the beſt aſſorted to each other. It 
appears, indeed, that the builder had not only in 
view the immortality of the monument itſelf, 12 
but of all its leſſer parts. 3 
The large figures have generally two inches 
of relief, and the ſmall hieroglyphics, which 
F are 
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ate hollowed in the ſtone, are from one to ſix 
inches in depth. - 
The Turks had converted this veridbuls 
into a moſque, and the keabs is fill there. It 
is however, cloſed, and the heaps of rub- 
biſh riſe, in fome places, to its cornice. More 
than Gxty habitations have been built upon the 
| terraces, | Near the court are five apartments, 
two of which appear to have been the treaſury 
of the palace. The ftone coffers which be- 
longed to it fill ſubſiſt } and near the halls 
of audience at Karnac, the walls are adorned 
with. the W PRgnn: and dif play of the n 
riches. 

Io the north, and c on the ſide of the palace, 
is a ſmall temple that is an appendage of it: 
it- is built on-the ſame plan which has been 
adopted for the ſeveral ſtructures of this kind. 
The moſt intereſting picture there, reprefents a 
man embracing the generative parts of ſome 
divinity, &c. &c. &c.: there is ſome reaſon to 

believe that this divinity is Mendes. There is 
alſo a prieſt, who, with a mattock, traces a 
furrow at his feet, as if he invited him to 
favour the tillage of the earth. 

. Amidſt the. monuments of ancient Thebes, 

| many 
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mim) traces are fpurid of the worſhip of the firſt 
Chriſtians, during the four hundred years that 
they enjoyed the free exereiſe of their religion: 


they appear to have performed their ceremonies 


even in the temples of their anceſtors. The 
images of Chriſt and the faints are not uncom- 


mon there: they are painted in freſco, and de- 
corated with rays of glory. The greater part 
of the ſtatues which adorn the temples and the 
palaces, have been mutilated by Chriſtians 
and Turks. The firſt effaced the repreſenta- 
tions of animals, which their religious notions 
held forth as devils; the ſecond undertook to 


throw down thoſe of men. There is every, 


reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, at a certain epocha, the 


government encouraged theſe acts of barbariſm ; 4 


as the zeal for deſtruction has operated in places 
where it could not have effected its purpoſes, 
without the aid of great mechanical powers. 

The palace of Medinet- abou is ſurrounded 


with a wall of about forty-five paces in extent. 
Its upper part is defended by battlements, like 


thoſe which are repreſented in the baſſo-relievos, 
at the top of the beſieged towers. The interior 
of the court repreſents ſeveral combats, and the 
triumphs of the conqueror: he is ſeated in the 
oh part of bis car, and his poſition is ſuch 
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that 5 turns his back to the horſes: Egyptian 
ſoldiers preſent priſoners to him, while others 
are employed in reckoning the hands and 
virile members which are in heaps at his feet. 
There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they muti- 
lated ſuch as had fallen into their hands by 
the chance of war, as thoſe Which are preſented 
to the conqueror, are repreſented as poſſeſſing 
the uſe of their members. It is more reaſon- 


able to believe, that the generative parts, thus 
heaped together, belonged to thoſe who died on 


the field of battle. The Egyptians bore them 
away as marks and trophies of victory, 
On an exterior wall of the palace, a baſſo- 


relievo repreſents the hunting of lions, and a 
hoſtile deſcent by foreign enemies, whoſe ap- 


pearance reſembles that of the inhabitants of 
India. The Egyptians oppoſe the invaſion, 
by land and by ſea, and the barbarians are 


every where put to the rout. At the lower 


part of the picture there are both heavy and- 


light armed troops; ſome of them bear only a 
mace; but the greater number, beſides their 
baggage, carry a large leathern bottle. 

One of the moſt extraordinary pictures ap- 


pears above a gate at the entrance of the palace: 


it * a King who is careſſing a young 


8 8 girl; 
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girl; with one hand he preſſes her boſom, and 
with the other he raiſes her tunic. | 
At a league and a half from this palace is a 


ſmall temple in perfect preſervation. It was 
conſecrated to Horus, and is ſituated on the 


border of the cultivated country. 
Between this temple and Medinet-abou, ſe- 


veral hills, artificially raiſed, indicate the ſitu- 


ation of a place formed for races and military 
exerciſes: its form is that of a rectangular 


parallelogram; its length is three quarters of a 


league, by one quarter in breadth, 
To the ſouth, at three hundred paces from 
Medinet-abou, there are the ruins of a ſmall 


temple, conſecrated to Taut, WY. was never 
«rrp 
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The whole of the mountain Libycus, which 
begins at half a league to the weſt of the Mem- 
nonium, and ends immediately oppoſite to 
Medinet-abou, i is pierced from its baſe to three 
fourths of its elevation with a great number of 
ſepulchral grottos. Thoſe which are neareſt 
the ſurface of the ground are the moſt ſpacious, 


as well as the moſt decorated; thoſe which 
are in the moſt clevated part of the moun- 
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_ tain, are much more rudely contrived and Y 
ecuted ; while ſuch as hold the middle place, 
bear an adjuſted proportion of ſpace and 
- ornament, Thoſe which belong to the poor 
axe the moſt intereſting, becauſe they always 
contain ſome repreſentation of the arts Which 
flouriſhed, and the trades which were practiſed. 

at that epocha. The plan of theſe grottos is 
in a great meaſure the ine, A door, opening 
towards the caſt, diſplays a gallery of about 
twenty feet in length, which is ſometimes 
formed in a ſtraight line, and at other times 
runs off from the entrance in a right angle: it 
3s indifferently ſupported by columns or pilaſ- 
ters, gf which the number varies from four 
to ten. At the extremity of the gallery is a 
well which leads to the catacombs, where the 
mummies are depoſited. The depth of theſe 
wells varies from forty, to ſixty feet, and they 
are connected with long ſubterraneous paſſages, 
rudely ſhaped in the rock, which terminate in 
a chamber of about thirty feet ſquare ; whaſe 
ſides are ſupported by pilaſters, and contain 
large remains of the mummies. There are 
evident traces of nũmerous other ſubterraneous 
communications, which probably lead to other 


chambers, that are at preſent concealed. 


In 


1 
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In the upper gallery are ſculptured in baſſo- 
relievo, or painted in freſco, a crowd of ſub- 
jects relating to funeral.ceremonies. The moſt - 
intereſting pictures which are ſeen there, offer 
a detail of circumſtances, connected with the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. There are 


repreſented their firſt occupations, ſuch as the R 


chaſe and the fiſhery; thence we may trace the 
progreſs of civilization, in the employments of 
the ſadler, thecartwright, the potter, the moneys 
changer, the huſbandman, and in the duties and 
puniſhments of military life. Each grotto 
is adorned with a ceiling painted with ſubjects 
of fancy, and whoſe deſign is exactly the ſama 


as that of the paper-hangings which were 


faſhionable in France about thirty years ago. 

The tombs of the kings are about ſix thou- 
* four hundred paces from the river. They 
have been formed in a narrow valley, in the 
centre of the mountain Libyeus; The ancient 
way thither is not known, and the ſpot is 
now gained by an artificial paſſage, Theſe 
ſepulchres occupy. a large ravine, which is 
flanked by the bed of a torrent. The plan of 
one of theſe tombs will be ſufficient $0 wo | 
the general diſpoſition of the reſt,, 

PR grot communicates with the valley * | 
| F 4 | A large 
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a large gate, which opens to a gallery hollow- 
ed in the rock: its breadth and height are 
generally about twelve feet, and its length is 


x twenty paces to the ſecond gate, which opens 


to another gallery of the ſame breadth, and 
twenty - four feet in length. To the right and 
left of this gallery are chambers of five feet in 
breadth and ten feet long. There are found 
paintings of arms; ſuch as hatchets, po- 
niards, curvated ſabres, ſtraight ſwords, lances, 
javelins, bows, arrows, quivers, coats of mail, 
ſhields, implements of huſbandry, vaſes, and 

trinkets of every kind. The detail of preparing 

food is alſo repreſented. 

It is in one of theſe chambers 1 we * 
we two harps which had been copied by Bruce. 
A third gallery ſucceeds, of the ſame dimen- 

© flons as the former, and leads toa chamber above 
the level of the other apartments, which is 
eighteen feet ſquare. -From this chamber is the 
entrance to a gallery of- thirty-four paces in 
length: there is alſo an inclining gallery, whoſe 

length is twenty-eight paces. At its extremity: 
is a corridor of ſixteen paces, leading to a 
chamber of eleven paces ſquare, which is con- 
nected with another of the ſame ſize by a gal- 
Wee of ſix paces. A ſqm ſaloon then ſuc+ 


ceeds, | 


4 
. 
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eeeds, ſupported by eight pillars: its length 1 . 


twenty paces, and its breadth twenty. Here is 


the ſarcophagus which contained the mummy 2 


of the king. The Romans made ſome at- 


tempts to carry away this ſarcophagus from 


the grotto where it is depoſited; they had 


even tried to level the ground, in order to 


facilitate its removal: but they very ſoon re: 
nounced the impracticable enterpriſe. ä 

To the ſaloon of the ſarcophagus, n 
apartment ſucceeds, of twenty-five paces in 


' breadth, and forty in length. The height of 


the tomb is ſeven feet, its length eight, and its 


. breadth ſix: the total length of the gallery is 

two hundred and twenty-five paces, The tombs 
of the kings throughout their whole extent 
are covered with pictures and hieroglyphics; 


but the greater part are painted in freſco, and 
repreſent the moſt fantaſtic ſubjects that can 
be conceived, There it was that the Romans 


caught that idea of the groteſque, which 
formed the principal ſubject of their compoſi- 


tions during the ſecond and third age of the 
empire. The reſearches into Herculaneum have 
diſcovered a great number of paintings exe 

cuted in a ſimilar taſte. 
One of the moſt intereſting of theſe prottng 
contains 
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contains a ſarcophagus that is ſtill entire and in 


its place. Its length is ſixteen feet, its height 


- twelve, and its breadth fix. It till preſerves 


the lid, adorned with the effigy. of the king, 
which'is a fingle block of 'granite, The aſto- 
niſhment that is felt, on reflecting that this 
enormous maſs was tranſported to the extre- 


mity of a ſubterraneous paſſage two hundred 


paces in length, exceeds all bounds, when it is 


conſidered that it was worked upon the place 


where it remains. What difficulties muſt have 
been ſurmounted, in order to tranſport a weight 


of many hundred milliers, acroſs the almoſt 


impracticable roads of the mountain? 
- Human ſacrifices are continually repreſented. 


8 There are alſo two pictures which deſcribe a 


man ſcattering his ſemen, from which infants 
appear inſtantly to ſpring fort. a 
From the time of Strabo, there were rec- 


ge ſeventeen tombs of kings; and we thall 
ſtill find the ſame number, if we may compre- 
bend in this enumeration a ſuperb grotto, 


whoſe plan is equally large and beautiful with 
chat of the ſepulchres of the Theban ſovereigus. 
This grotto is half à league to the north of 


the Memnonium, and is ſcooped out at the 


bottom of a mountain, whoſe encloſure con- 
| 2 ö tains 
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tains many other tombs; the entrance-of fuel 
of them is cloſed, and the greater part of them 
have been violated, It appears that thoſe of the 
ancient Egyptians who had remained faithful 
to their worſhip, endeavoured, from reſpect for 
the memory of their princes, to conceal the 
knowledge of their ſepulchres, either from 
their conquerors, or 8. n of other re- 
ligions. 

Two of hoſe. grottos remain unfiniſhed 1 
a third is altogether without ſculpture, and 
ſome others offer to the view ſeveral decos . 
rative objects in a very imperfect ſtate; here it 
is that the magnificence of the Egyptians diſ- 
plays its utmoſt pride. It could not require 
leſs than a long reign to complete a work of 
this extraordinary nature, where a very limited 
number of workmen could be employed at the 


fame time. The ancient Egyptians, from the, 


king to the loweſt of his ſubjects, were very 
attentive to the conſtruction of their burying - 


places, in the firm belief that, after feveral 


thouſand years, the ſoul would return ta in- 
habit the body, if, during that time, it ſhould 
have remained undiſturbed. Hence practeded - 
the cuſtom of embalming, and the poſition of 
| eee, 
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ſepulchres i in places inacceſſible to the inundas 
tion of the river. 


In the neighbourhood of the Memnonium, 
24 among the grottos of private vide, 
wan are found which are ſtill filled with the 
ſtagments of mummies, When the Arabs, who 
conſider the grottos as the property of each 
family, apprehend that they may be viſited by 
ſtrangers, they {et fire to the mummies which 
they contain, in order to turn the curious from 
the reſearch. There are ſome of theſe ca- 
verns ſtill untouched ; as the per ſevering tra- 
yeller has not yet diſcovered them. 

The ſepulchres of the rich, however, are ex- 
| hauſted, * None of the mummies which are ſold 
by the people of the country are dreſſed in the 
. envelope, upon which the figure of death was 

painted. A few fragments of theſe envelopes 
are all which now appears, It is indeed very 
| extraordinary, that, to this moment, no tra- 
veller has found the manuſcripts on the papy- 
rus, which the mummies of diſtinguiſhed pers 
fons never fail to encloſe: theſe manuſcripts are, 
without contradiction, the moſt ancient that 
| have been preſerved; and appear to contain the 
prayers made for the dead and by their particu- 
+. #48 | N * 
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lar direction. They are written in hierogly- 
phics or characters, and are decorated with 
drawings that reſemble the pictures which 
cover the walls of the ſepulchres. 

Many of the mummies have the nails beck 
of their hands and feet gilt. Two rolls of the 
papyrus are ſometimes found with them, which 
are often placed under the arm-pits, though they 
are alſo depoſited in the diviſion of the thighs, 
and near the organs of generation. . The French, 
during their ſtay in Egypt, found eight or ten 
of theſe IN entire, 


El Canis, ; E 7 


The ruins of the Egyptian temple, which is 
ſeen at El Gournon, an Arab village, plainly 
indicate that it was conſtructed upon a very 
different plan from the other monuments of 
this kind; though it yields to them in nothing. 
The name of the city to which it belonged 

is not known. 5 


KOUS. | Apollinopoli Parva.. 25 8 'Þ 


There are no other remains of hill ancient 
city, than the entablature of a gate, in the ſtyle 
| KEE? of 
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of that of Thebes, which is buried in the earth 
to one third of its height. On the ſmall 
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fquare block that riſes from the cornice, is a 
Greek inſcription, which atteſts that one of 


the Ptolomies viſited the monument with the 
queen his wife. There is a ſimilar inferip- 


tion at Denderab, at Koum-ombos, at Ga- 
wel-ſharkie. It is remarkable, that, at this 
- epocha, the Greek kings of Egypt appeared to 


entertain very little reſpect for the Egyptian 


worſhip, fince they effaced the hieroglyphics 
and pictures of the- temples, to ſubſtitute their 
inſcriptions. | 


KEFT. Coptor. | JG | 


There are no other evidences of the ruins 
of this city, than the accumulation of ſoil, ſome 


fragments of granite, and a few ſarcophagi, 


which may have been tranſported there at a 
ſubſequent period. All the Egyptian cities 


were built on eminences raiſed by the hands 
of man: their form was generally ſquare, and 


ſurrounded with walls of crude brick, whoſe 


thickneſs was commonly about thirty feet. 
Coptos, under the reign of the ſecond Ptolomy, 
Was the mart for the commerce of India. 


OE, | Kenne, 
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Kennè, a city of the Arabs, at the diſtance of 


four leagues from it, has ſince ſucceeded t to its 
mercantile character. 


 DENDERAH. Tre. A 1 


This ancient city was ſituated half a * 
dom the river on the Libycan bank: indeed the 
prineipal part of the Egyptian cities were built 
at this diſtance from the Nile. There are {till 
at Denderah three temples ; the largeſt, which 
is conſecrated to Iſis, is the beſt preſerved monu- 
ment in Egypt. None of the materials-which 
have been employed in it have ſuffered, any 
more than thoſe that ſerved for the conſtruc- 
tion of Edfou and Koum-ombos. | 

The execution of the figures engraved on the 

exterior and interior walls at Denderah, is an 
example. of the higheſt point of perfection 
which: the Egyptians: attained. All the minu- 
tiæ of. their drefs are finiſhed with a purity 
and delicacy. which it is. almoſt impoſſible to 
Conceive, when the: impracticable r nature of the | 
{tone is conſidered. + | 
The great temple of Iſis is built 9 
on the ſame plan as that of Edfou. The figure 
of the nn to which it was conſecrated, is 
. Be multiplied 
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multiplied in every part; in its pictures, in its 


elegant frize, even on the four faces on the ca- 
pitals of the columns which ſupport the por- 
tico, and in the ſaloon which ſucceeds to it. 
The elevation of the temple is ſeventy-two 
paces in breatlth, and an hundred and forty- 
- five fret in length. A gate, in a very pure 
taſte, and reſembling chat of Karnac, opened to⸗ 
wards the temple, from which it was ſeparated 


by a very ſpacious court: The portico has 


fixty paces in length, and thirty in breadth. Its 


_ - moſt remarkable decoration is the great zodiac 


divided into two bands: it entiches the ceiling 
of the laſt intercolumniations to the right 


| and left. Indeed it was under the porticos of 


temples, that the Egyptians generally repre- 
ſented their aſtronomical” ſubjects ; as if they 


wiſhed to command at the ſame time a venera- 


tion for religion and a love for the ſciences. 

The ſaloon which ſucceeds to the portico is 
ſupported by ſix columns, whoſe capitals diſ- 
play four figures of Iſis with the ears of a cat. 


It is a ſquare. of twenty- four paces. The ſe- 


cond apartment, is ten paces long, and twenty- 
four in breadth ; the third is of the ſame dimen- 
Hons. The aditum, which ſucceeds,” has twenty 
ors in gh. and ſix in breadth. It is in- 
 Tulated, 
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| Culated, as at Phylc, by two other-apartments: 
placed on each fide, It may be preſumed, thats 
a corrid paning behind it, iſolates it alſo in 

that dire Ia the ſecond laloon, to * 
right and left, are two ſtair-caſes which lead 
to the terrace of the temple: they conſiſt of 
ſteps two inches in height, and twenty in, 
length. The compartments of the walls are 
decorated with pictures, that difplay a grxat: 
number of female figures ; a cirtcumſtance 
which juſtifies the belief, in direct contfadie- 


tion to the received opinion, that women were 


employed in the ſervice of the temples. 
On the terrace of the great temple e is. 


a ſmall one, and the columns reſemble thoſe 
of the portico: they are ten feet in height. 


This temple forms a ſquare of nine feet; and 
is the portico of a chapel, of which there are 
no other traces. In an inner court of the tem- 
ple is an apartment which is adorned with an- 
other zodiac; it is circular, and occupies one 
entire half of the ceiling, the apartment itſelf 
appearing to be altogether conſecrated to aſtro- 
. nomy : it is ſeparated from another aſtronomi- 
cal picture by a female figure, whoſe ſexual 


parts have beeri mutilated. It is to be remarked 


at Penderab, that all che front figures are per- 
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| fefthy well executed, while in every other place 
they are but indifferent, though the — arg 
nn full of grace. 


dus ſmall Temple 1 
Behind, and ten paces from, the great tem- 
ple, there is another, which appears alſo to be 
conſecrated to Iſis. It is a ſquare ſtructure, 
and each angle meaſures ſeventeen paces on the 
| outſide. It is divided into two apartments. 

S —Fhe firſt is fourteen paces in length and four in 
_ breadth. Three gates open into this apartment, 
5 and thoſe an the fides lead into the corridors 
_ which iſolate the aditum; their length is ten 
paces, and their breadth five feet: throu gh 
theix whole extent they-are-decorated: with pic- 
tures. The- aditum is ten paces in length, and 
ſix broad. There are more lights or windows 
in the- temples of Denderah, than in thoſe 
which are ſituated more to the ſouth. There 
are two ſpiracles at leaſt in every apartment, 
and on each of them a diſk is Aae ſcat- 
tering its mays: around. WM 


The Typhonium of. Denderak. 


| 1 is» ſituated to the right of the gate which 
leads to the great — It is peripteral, a 
+ ſgquare 


BY. 
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ſquare. of thirty-four paces, and. compoſed of 
three apd ments, * The aditum is iſolated by 
two cori entirely filed up. The beets 
of the pictures are nearly the ſame' as thoſe of 
the Typhonium of Edfou, and appear to pre- 
ſent an hiſtory of the birth of Har poctates, | 
and of the precautions which' he ctptoyel to 
ſave himſelf from the purluits of Typhon. 
In front, and fifty paces to the north of the _ 
gate, are the ruins of a temple, which has 
never been finiſhed, It was peripteral like the 
firſt, and had four colurnns in front and five on i 
each ſide: the capitals are ſcarcely made out, # 
and ſeem to have been the trial of à new kind 
of ornament attempted by the Egyptians. T. 6 
the ſouth, and about nine hundred paces from 
the great temple, are the ruins of a gate, which 
appeared to have been that of the temple of 
Athos, the Venus of the Greeks, who is well | 
known to have been worſhipped at Denderah. . 
The ruins of the city, conſiſting of vaſt heaps” 
of burned bricks, of ſhattered vaſes, though 25 
Tome were found entire, and'a great quantity df : 
porphyry fragments, occupied a ſpace of _ 2 
teen ee e Faces EH 5 . 
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 GARVEL-SHARKIE. Anteepolir. 6 bl 


4 There remains of this city g more 

han the portico of a conſiderable temple; the 
ruins of a quay, and thoſe of a ſmall peripteral 
temple. The portico is compoſed of eighteen 
ö columns, of which fix are in front, and three 
in depth. Its length is forty-five paces, and 
Its breadth eighteen. The capitals repreſent 
the head of the palm-tree, but their propor- 
tions were much leſs elegant than that of the 
capitals of Phylœ and Eſne. The workman- 
ſhip was not ſo elegant as that of the two pre- 
ceding temples ; which may rather be attributed 

to the calcareous ſtone employed in building it. 
At ninety paces from the portico to the ſouth, 
and in a line with the gate, is a chapel formed 
of a ſingle ſtone, being chiſelled in a block of 
ſeven feet and an half ſquare. As this chapel 
muſt have been placed in the aditum, it ne- 
ceſſarily gives the length of the temple. On 
the frize of the gate is a Greek inſcription, the 
fame as that of Kous. At i” league to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Garvel-ſharkie, and in the Ara- 
bian Mountain, is a vaſt quarry, whence the 
Kone muſt have been brought which was em- 
eli in the n. of the town. It is 
four 
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four: hundred feet in breadth, and fix hun- 
. dred in length. On the upper part of it there 
are tracings which explained the manner in 
which the ſtone was cut. On certain pillars of 
the quarry there appears an Egyptian inſcrip- 
tion, in characters ſimilar to thoſe on the rolls 
of the papyrus. 8 y 
To the north of theſe quarries are «ths ſepul- 
chral grottos of the city, which are formed 
with greater care than thoſe in the vicinity of 
Thebes. The Egyptians have imitated their 
arched roofs Wherever it was; in their power. 
The grottos are vaulted; and an arched door 
opens into an apartment, on two ſides of which 
are niches which contain figures of Death. 


The wells contrived behind the Wen lead to. 
| the catacombs. 


SIOUT. 2 Wn . 


Sons columns of granite and marble which 
are ſeen at the entrance of the city, on the ſide 
of the river, are the only remains of Lycopolis'; 
whoſe ſituation receives a more decided autho- 
rity from the great number of grottos which 
have been formed in the Libycus. - There are 
more particularly to be diſtinguiſhed, three 
3ĩð ͤvb e, 
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grottos, and a ſepulchral chapel cut in the rock. 
Ade plan of the latter bears a perfect reſem- 
blance to the temples of Upper Egypt. The 
Pictures are in high preſervation; and one of 
them repreſents the march of ſoldiers armed 
With lances and bucklers, The gate of theſe 
tombs is adorned, both in its front and embra- 
ſure, with two figures of men armed with 
' (cluhs, as if they were the guardians of it. In 
the gatacombs of Siout are found ſome mam- 
wies of men, and a great many. of jackals. 
Travellers have, till now, conſidered as a ſe- 


: Þylcral — A "= quarry like that of Gar- 
£ SAG: . 


SCHITKABADE. | Levine; formerly 2 P 7 


There is no trace whatever. of the ancient 
Egyptian city, It js well known that when 
Adrian viſited Egypt, he ordered a city, which 
is now one heap of ruins, to be built in ho- 
neur of his favourite Antinous, who died 
during the journey. There are the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, placed on the weſtern bank of 
the river; of a theatre to the ſouth of the town; 
of a fladium or hippodrome to the caſt ; and 
of a ſepulchral monumest to the north. The 
eee 
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prevailing order is the Corinthian. The gate of 


the theatre ſtill remains, and is W with . 7 


four Corinthian columns. 

The theatre is deſtroyed, 'but the clan of it = 
3s Kill viſible, A ſtreet of about balf a league 
in length, led from the theatre to the monu- 
ment, of which ſome ſhattered parts alone re- 
main. This ſtreet was adored with a portico, ' 
whoſe columns were of the ſame order as 
thoſe of Pæfum. At about two thirds of its 
length, there was a ſmall ſquare decorated with 
four Corinthian ſtatues, which were probably 
intended to ſupport £ ſtatues. The triumphal 


arch communicated with the ſtadium, by a 


ſtreet. which tan in a ſtraight line from eaſt to 

weſt, and interſected the former ſtreet at right 
angles. It was alfo adorned with porticos of 
Peſtum columns. In the latter ſtreet there are 
the ruins of ſome private houſes and a public 

bath. It is terminated by a gate, which is 
like that of the theatre. The ſtadium or hip- 
podrome is in ſome ſtate of preſervation. Its 
total length is one hundred and ſixty-five fa- 
thom. But the meaſure of the courſe ought 
to be taken on the ina, whoſe length is two 
Roman ſtadia of ſeventy- five fathom three feet. 
; Tops of ſand conceal the northern fide of the 
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mhippodrome. Its fouthern fide, which is ele- 
Vated as well as the other, thirty feet, is ſup- 

ported by a wall conſtructed of calcareous ſtone. 

About half its length, is a building which 

contains two flights of ſteps, with an empty 

niche between them, that led to the rows of 
ſeats. The judges of the games had a diſtin- 
guiſhed place in the centre of the curve. Frag- 

ments of columns which decorated this build- 
ing, are ſtill viſible. The Romans in all their 
ſtructures appear not only to have had in view 
the accommodation of the citizens but the ef- 
fect of the coup d'œil; while the Egyptians 
ſeldom thought of chooſing thoſe ſituations 
where their monuments would be ſeen to the 

greateſt advantage. + 

Antinoe was built in three- or «four years, in 
the middle of the Egyptian city called Beſa; 
and in that ſhort period it was enriched with all 
thoſe embelliſhments which pre- eminently diſ- 

tinguiſh the works of the Greeks and Romans. 

Fragments of granite, of porphyry, of the white 

marble of Italy, and even of the marble of 

Paros, form a large part of the immenſe rub- 

biſh of this city. There is ſtill ſeen in the 

ſtreet which leads from the triumphal gate to 
the ſtadium, a torſo of Antinous, in white 
| | marble. 
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marble. It is a Latin work, wo Finely e exe - 
cuted. en "0 | 


 ASCHMOUNEIN.  Hermpolis Magna. . 


The ruins of the ancient city of Hermes are 
about a league and an half from the river, on 
the ſide of the Libycus. They are ſituated in 
a fine plain, and occupy a ſpace of a league 
and an half in length, and half a league in | 
breadth, The portico of the great temple, 3 
conſecrated to Hermes, is all that remains. It 1 
looks, to the ſouth-eaſt, and is compoſed of 
ranges of columns reſembling the truncated lo- 
tus: they are conſtructed of a calcareous ſtone, 
like that of |Garvel-ſharkie. The pictures and 
Hieroglyphics are very well executed ; and re- 
late principally to Taut, the Hermes of the 
Greeks, to whom the temple was dedicated. 
Thoſe travellers muſt have been miſtaken who. 
have ſuppoſed that they ſaw the colour of gold, 
which i is very rare in the Egyptian monuments. 
Among the ruins we, found a l of the 
Ionic order. 


| Fayoum, Pee. Xo 

It was in the vicinity of the lake Keroun, 

in the province of the ſame name, and was 
| e 
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one of the two labyrinths, But whatever cer- 
tain travellers may ſay, there is no ruin hat- 
ever of this vaſt edifice, There is, indeed, 
about two leagues to the ſouth of the lake 
Keroun, a ſtructure which may have belonged 
to a temple. It appears to have ſerved for- 
merly as a limit between the cultivated coun- 
try and the deſert. Many temples of Upper 
Egypt were built in the ſame poſition. This 
is not decorated with any picture, but ſuch as 
is common to every ſacred edifice. It conſiſts 
of a winged globe, with a ſerpent on each ſide 
of it. We found there alſo, a ſmall portable 
altar, In the vicinity of this temple there is a 
large heap of ruins which mark the ſituation of 
an ancient city. Thoſe who affirm the exiſt- 
ence of the ancient city of Arſinoe, the capital 
of the province known under the name of Fa- 
voum, determine, its ſituation to have been near 
the Arab city, called Medinet el Fart: In the 
defile which leads from the province of Beni- 
ſouef to that of Fayoum, there are the remains 
of the two large pyramids of Haonara and 
Hlahon. They are at the greateſt ſouthern diſ- 
tance of any that are known. 
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The Pyramids of SAKKARA.  Memphic. 


Ihe ruins. of Memphis, the ſecond capital 
of Egypt, according to the order of time, are 
found in the Turkiſh villages of Metrabenny Pao 
and Mobannan. Memphis appears to have 
occupied a ſurface of a league and an half in 
length, by one league in breadth. The tem- 
ples, palaces, and public edifices were placed 
on eminences; while the dwellings of indivi- 
dauals, which were formed of unburned bricks, 
occupied the level plain. It is on theſe heights, 
where the Arab villages are ſituated, that the 
fragments of granite, of marble, and antique 
Pottery are found, which indicate the ſituation 
of a large city. To the north of Metrahenny, 
and between that village and Mohannan, is a 
large plain, which may be reaſonably ſuppoled 
td contain the ruins of the celebrated temple | 
of Phtha, the Vulcan of the Greeks. This 
monument was the proudeſt boaſt of ancient 
Memphis. Its remains diſplay many columns 
of granite, and fragments of the ſame ſtone, 
enriched with baſſo-relievos, as well as thoſe 2 
of a coloſſal ſtatue, about thirty-five feet in | 
height. The village of Mohannan poſſeſſes 
alſo ſome remains of antiquity. It will not 
| 8 * 
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be conſidered with ſurpriſe that ſo few traces 
"+ ſhould be form of the ſite of this great city, 
'whoſe name has been preſerved for theſe 
thouſand years in that of Mexf, when it is 
known that its moſt precious materials have 
been employed in the conſtruction of Alexan- 
©  "driaz and that two capital cities, Foſtat and 
Maſr, have been built within the diſtance of 
three leagues. There is ſtill ſeen at the citadel 
of Cairo, in the ſaloon called the divan of 
- Joſeph, a great number of granite columns of 
à ſingle block, which muſt have been taken 
From theſe ruins. Similar columns are alſo 
found near the Arab aqueduct, which conducts 
the waters of Old Cairo to the citadel: but 
they have been retouched by the Greeks, 'who 
added an aſtragal to them, an ornament un- 
known to the Egyptian architects. Many of 
the columns of granite, porphyry, and marble, 
which once adorned the temples of Lower 
Egypt, may now be found in the Mahometan 
moſques, of which _ Soren the Ron. 
decorations. 
To the ſouth-eaſt, and at t half a YEP from 
the fite- of Memphis, the cultivated country 
- ceaſes, and the deſert begins. There it is that 
the -pyramids are ſeen, which now bear the 
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name of the village of Satkara, which is te 


neareſt to them. They muſt have ſerved as fe- 
pulchres to the greater number of kings who 


have governed Memphis: thirty of them are 
ſtill remaining; but in ſize, as well as work- 
manſhip, they are inferior to thoſe of Giz&:z 
there are the traces of many others. A cloſe 
inſpection of the laſt ſuggeſts an opinion, that, 


to.diminiſh the labour in erecting the pyramids, | 
the Egyptians choſe an elevated piece of ground, 


which they made as it were the kernel of the 
ſtructure; ſo that nothing more was then neceſ- 
ſary than a coating of ſtone, of the thickneſs 
which circumſtances required. J 
Among the pyramids there is one which - 
is compoſed only of three courſes of ſtone, 


diſpoſed by ſtages; another, which had been 
begun on a plan that would have carried it to at 
leaſt as great an height as the loftieſt of thoſe at 
Gize: the enterpriſe, however, was inter- 
rupted; and to terminate it ſuddenly, it was 
finiſhed ina curve. The third is built of bricks, 


and has been opened: the diſtribution of the 
interior part reſembles that of the great pyra- 


mid. In the deſert of Sakkara there is a great 


number of ſubterraneous grottos, where not 


only human mummies were depoſited, but alſo 
6 8 5 „ 
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a. great number of mummies of the ibis. Theſe 
ſubterraneous grottos form a. long gallery, di- 
vided into many receſſes, on each ſide of which 
are nooks or niches, eight feet high and ſix 
wide: theſe contain the pots which encloſe the 
mummies of the ibis, and are placed like bot- 
tles in a cellar. It is probable that Memphis 
vas the ſepulchre of all the ibis's which died in 
the ne or were found in different BO of 
Egypt. | 
Thebes appears formerly to have pd 
the extraordinary privilege of burying the ſa- 
cred animals. All which are found there were 
the object of Egyptian worſhip ;- as the hawk, 
the ibis, different ſorts of fiſh, dogs, TOO, | 
cats, and ſerpents. | 


| 19 * Y. The ſpot which is occupied by the pam | 
of 


Sakkara, is ſeven leagues: in length from 


= . north to ſouth, by two leagues and a half in 


I breadth from eaſt to weſt ; there are found on 
it fragments of purification-vaſes in granite, 
* alabaſter, and porphyry; a taſte for which 
precious materials was introduced at the time 
1 when Memphis flouriſhed. 

The pyramids, which are the northernmoſt 
from Sakkara, are about three leagues diſtant: 
from thoſe of Gize. It is probable that the 

ä whole 
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whole. plain of mummies, which is feen to the 
weſt of Memphis, was ſolely appropriated to 
the ſepulture of kings, prieſts, and nobles; but 
che moſt intereſting ſepulchral objects are thofe 
grottos which are the tombs of the people, 
and are to be ſeen in the Mokaltun, to the eaſt 
of the river. The Egyptians, in burying their 
dead in the defert, conformed to one of their 
moſt ancient and wiſe laws, which forbid a 


dead body to be interred who's a tree en 
grow. | 8 | 


The Pyranids of Gab. th 47 


The pyramids of Gizé are ſix in neter 
three of them are large, and the others mall: 
they are placed to the ſouth-weſt of, and in a 

line with the others, and have ſerved as mau- 


foleums to three kings of Memphis: the largeſt . 


is that of Cheops, the ſecond was built by 
Chephren, and the third by Mycerimes. The 
eaſternmoſt i is alſo the moſt elevated, though _ 

it does not appear ſo high as that which ſuc- 
ceeds to it, and the ſecond: is placed on a rock 
which is forty feet above the level of the earth. 
The great pyramid is four hundred and 
thirty feet in height by ſeven hundred and four 
5 Ain a It was opened by an Arabian 
n | | * 
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- caliph. Tre king who conſtructed it, had 
done every thing in his power to conceal his 
ſepulchre. His ſarcophagus is placed in a 
ſepulchre lined with granite, which was never 
employed but in thoſe places where it was 
deſigned to render an entrance of the utmoſt 
difficulty. All the pyramids are built of nu- 
miſmal ſtones, hewn from the quarries of Mo- 
- Kaltun, in that part known by the name of 
the Trojan Mountains. They are ſituated on 
the Arab bank, and at the diſtance of five 
leagues. 

The third pyramid has been Wedel with 
granite. The eaſtern pyramid is ſurrounded 
with many others which are inferior to it, 
and appear to have been the ſepulchres of 
the royal houſehold. Round the ſecond pyramid 
the rock is cut in the form of a wall, and ſe- 
pulchral grottos have been hollowed in it. 
On the upper part of one of them there is an 
| Imitation of the trunk of a palm-tree. To the 
caſt of the third pyramid there are the ruins of 
a temple, which might denote, that the opening 
of this pyramid related to the Nile. 

In the line, and to the eaſt of the ſecond 
wid, is the ſphinx which is mentioned by 
every traveller. The length of the rock to 
Mae * | which 
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which che form, of. this qbimexieal animal ha 
been given, is about ninety-fiye feet; its height, 
from the knees to the top of the. head, is N 
a, that oe was A a paſſage i in the body of the 
ſphinx, which led by ſubterrancous channels to 
the interior of the pyramid! / It is ſtill indeed 
conjectured, that beneath theſe enormous maſſes | 
caverns Have” been dug, which, ſome authors p 
ſuppoſe to have been employed in the myſteries 
of 1 initiation, On the head of the ſphinx there 
is a hole of five feet in depth; ; and it maß 
even extend further: there are alſo the appear; 
ances of another opening, fk the ſame kind, 
on the back of this figure, The head of the | 
ſphinx | bears the lincaments of. a negro; a re, 
ſemblance which is common to all the figures 
ſeen on Egyptian monuments, and | deprived of 
the naſe. No traveller has ſpoken of the ſe- 
pulchral grottos, which are rather numerous 
in the vicinity of the two principal pyramids. 
They contain, in a great meaſure, the ſame 
objects as thoſe of Upper Egypt, with this 
difference only, that the execution of ſome of 
them is in a ſuperior ſtyle of excellence, The 
pyramids comprehended a vaſt plan, which, 
though e in the detail, produced a 
H | ſtupendous 
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 fypetdous whole. It contained ſeveral tem- 
ples, and a ſuperb cauſeway whoſe remains are 
viſible, and which ſerved as a communication 
[om 2 and the Mn, | 


1 


TARA. hub. / 23 


"Then ruins of this ancient city are in the Viz 
_ Cinity of the Arab village Matarie. The only 
remains of its monuments are an obeliſk, in- 
ferior i in workmanſhip to thoſe of Upper Egypt, 
but ſuperior. to thoſe of Alexandria, a muti- 
lated, ſphinx, and ſome fragments of columns 
ornamented with hieroglyphics. The ſituation 
of the city is denoted by an encloſure. of un- 
_ burnt bricks in the 9 *: a N 
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I HAVE ap all b means in my | 
power to aſcend various heights, as well in 
the deſerts of Libya, as in thoſe between Egypt 
and the Red Sea. My principal journey was 
from Heſney to Coſſeir, a port of the Red 
Sea, where the commerce between Egypt and 
Arabia is tranſacted. The Freneh were pre- 
paring to march; in order to get poſſeſſion of 
that point, at the moment when I arrived at 
Heſney; I determined, therefore, to accom- 
pany them. This journey is long and laboxious, 
and performed on dromedaries, as hqrſes 
would be incapable of ſupporting the fati 
[ have done every thing in Egypt . 


5 ene for me to accompliſh. The j jour- 3 
. N 1 Wes fs oy 2 
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ney which I have juſt completed was the only 
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one that could be intereſting to me. It was 
an object of importance to become acquainted 


with the mineralogy of Upper Egypt, and 


Perticufarſy of that part of it which is fituate 


hetween Egypt and the Red Sea: theſe diſtricts 


had never been examined by any naturaliſt; 


ſome of them had not been even viſited by any 
. traveller; and theit poſition, which is not cor. 
rectly known, has been placed, at a venture, 


on the geographical charts, from ſuch inform- 
ation as could be obtained from 1 dak 
bitants of the country. Orts Þnit 
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opportunity of ſeeing; in the moſt complete 


Aetail, the monuments of the ancient Egyptians, 
with which this part of Egypt Rill-abounds. | 
I employed twenty two days in examining 


the ruins of ancient Thebes, which, if it really 


vceupied che ſpace now We to it, could 
eee been deſs than Paris. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the wt dit. | 
EY monuments of Rome and of Greece, 
will, nevertheleſs, view with aſtoniſhment the 
ancdent motuments of Egypti They will there 
peretive the deuter from whence: _ Greeks 


I | hk 4 have 
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have derived Aniolt© every _ which we 
Ace f in their architecture. e 
The greater pirt of the Egyptian monuments 
: eonült of temples, whole interior arrangement 
is almoft always formed on the ſame plan. 
The acteffory buildings are ſubject to a greater 
degree of variation: they are in general very 
fine porticos, which have from four to ſix co- 
lummns in front, with three or four in depth, 
and - whoſe "capitals, almoſt always differing 
from each other, produce a very ſingular effect, 
but by no means diſagreeable to the eye. 
In order to arrive at theſe porticos it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to traverſe large courts, 


. 


furniſhed with ranges of columns, whoſe capi- | 


dals preſent the ſame vartety.” The ſhafts of theſe 
columitis are W covered with hieroglyphics, 


— "theſe hieroglyphics, 
Which were the da '6f the ſacred, and, 


Perhaps, alſo of the vulgar language of ts 


ancient Egyptians, abound'eyery where; there 
is not a part of the Egyptian buildings which 
is not covered with them; they are even ſcen 
on the walls which ſometimes encloſe their 
courts, and their temples. 

Among the acceſſory ſtructures, that accom- 
0 pany the temples, are the moles, W hich ſome- 
2 times 
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times ſerve as gates. They are lofty. ſquare 
towers, or rather truncated - pyramids, - two of 
which are joined together by their upper parts; 
and the ſpace. 5 is leſt in their lower parts 
ſerves as 4 paſſage. into the temple. Although 
theſe buildings are ſometimes, more than eighty 
ſeet in height, they are frequently covered with 
bafſo-rclievos, chiſelled with the greateſt deli- 
cacy. The deſign. indeed is not very correct, 
for the excellence of the Egyptian ſculptors 
128 diſplays itſelf principally. in the execution. 
Some of theſe moles are almoſt entirely ſolid, 
and have no other cavity but ſuch as is neceſ- 
ſary for a ſtair - caſe, which proceeds in a right 
line from the bottom. of, one. mole. to the top of 
that adjoining to it: their ſummits compoſe a 
terrace. Others af them contain an innume- 
rable quantity of chambers, - which appear to 
have been defigned for different acts of reli- 
gion; ſuch as embalming, ſepulture, &c. In 
many places there ate pictures which repreſent 
the practice of embalming, which was one of 
the moſt holy ceremonies among the Egyp- 
tians, and was. excluſively entruſted to the 
Prieſts. They are repreſented in theſe func- 
tions with the head of an animal, either of 
a wolf, a fox, or a ram: they were probably 
| > e 
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ED, with which they covered their viſage | 
in order to remain unknown, or to obtain N 
that ref] pect which they would not have ſer | 
cured without this kind of ornament. _ EP 
From bengath the porticos which I have * | 


ready mentioned, there appears a long ſuite of 
chambers, whoſe doors have the ſame orna- 


ment, and range perfectly with each other; but 
their dimenſions vary. They continue to di- 
miniſh in proportion as they advance to the laſt 
chamber, Nic y called he Timer ad of the 
temple, | - 
In ſomeof theſe monuments the ground vide 
gradually from the portico to the ſanctuary. | 
This expedient, which we have not the oppor- - 
tunity of employing in our modern conſtruc 
tions, produces a very ſtriking effect in the 
perſpective. and enlarges, to a great degree, 
the interior appearance of the temples, As 
the light enters only from the porticos, the 92 
obſcurity, which inereaſes from chamber to 
chamber, greatly heightens that effect, in af. 
fording but a very indiſtinct view of the moſt 
diſtant parts; and as the gates are exactly 
alike in their form and ornament, the differ- 
ence. of their proportions ig attributed ta a 
9 degree of diſtance than «Qually exiſts. 
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| appearance 9 Ry e 8 e 

2 preconceived deſign e 

"The chambers — 1 a dae chan ir 

"Wat their breadth 18 Beater than their, depth, 

On each tide there, aue very narrow corridors , 

2 Jead ton magſtitude « of. Tmall and very 

dark chambers 1 which, have,. Without goubt, 

fei ved as tornbs, | On entering t we Were 

Aflailed by thouſands of bats, - | which bom | 

I _ extinguiſhed our lights, and during the, ſhort 
| - time neceſſary tg take a Plan, our faces webe 

_ Irequently ſtruck by theſe diſguſting animals.” 4 

The ſerpents, v which. Were among the 
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